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Chickens Are Coming to Roost 



This is chicken time in England, and poultry farmers everywhere are busy rearing their ‘ 
young broods. Here is a double handful of birds on a farm at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, 


and they certainly look very happy and promising 

Little Calvi 


A 400-YEAR-OLD 
EVENT JUST SEEN 

SUDDEN BRIGHTNESS IN 
, ; A THE SKY : 

Caused by Something that 
Happened Long Ago 

SCHOOLBOY’S DISCOVERY 

By the C.N. Boy Astronomer 

- A sudden brightening of the . star 
Beta in the constellation Cetus has been 
discovered by William Nelson; Abbott, 
an English schoolboy of sixteen, now 
living in "Athens. 

Beta Ceti is about 2350 million mil¬ 
lion miles froth Earth, and the sudden, 
increase in its brightness that has now 
been seen must have occurred 400 years 
ago, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Beta Ceti is normally a star rather 
fainter than the second magnitude; but 
the report states that it is now brighter 
than the first magnitude, which means 
that its brightness has increased almost 
three times. \ 

Stars that Wax and Wane 

Cetus, the Whale, is a long, strag¬ 
gling constellation without "any really 
bright stars ; and, unfortunately for us 
in the Northern Hemisphere, it* sets very 
soon after the Sun at. this time- of year. 
M. Quenisset, a French astronomer, 
who confirms the new discovery, has 
telegraphed to observatories south of 
the Equator, where the position of- Cetus 
in the sky is more favourable, for ob¬ 
servation, and it is. hoped they - will be 
able To observe the star there. 

Astronomers ■ know quite, a number of 
stars which change their brightness 
from time to time ; but, as a rule] they 
go through their changes regularly, and 
we can predict when they are. going to 
be bright or faint. Algol in" Perseus, 
called by the Arabs the Winking. Eye, 
is such a star.- Then there are the New 
Stars, which burst out, frequently from 
invisibility, to a great brightness, and 
then fade again. * > 

A Problem for the Astronomers 

But Beta Ceti is not like any of these. 
It is ncit a regular variable star, and it is 
not a New Starr For one thirig,'ali the 
known New Stars have appeared near 
the shining band we call the Milky Way, 
and Cetus is nearly as far removed from 
the Milky Way as any constellation can be. 

•It may be alarge explosion of hydro¬ 
gen which lias caused this change in the 
brightness of.Feta, but a collision with 
another and smaller star , might also ac¬ 
count for the change. When astrono¬ 
mers have been able to examine the 
Star in detail with their spectroscopes 
they will be able to tell us which of these 
two theories is more likely to be correct. 

The boy who has discovered the great 
change in Beta Ceti has been studying 
astronomy as a hobby for only five years.. 
He is already a member of the French 
Astronomical Society, and intends fol¬ 
lowing astronomy as a profession. 


These notes on Count Calvi, the member of 
a not very wealthy family who is to marry the 
Princess Yolanda of Italy, are sent to The 
Times by one who knows ‘‘ .Little Calvi.” 

he first time I saw him he was not 
: preposessing, for, with a battered 
and bleeding nose, he was making another 
attempt to negotiate the Montagnes 
Russes at the Tauride Park in Petro- 
grad. He easily escaped from his agi¬ 
tated governess, . less agile with her 
skates on - the level rink than was her 
lively charge among the icy slopes. ‘ 

-*■ Little Calvi soon became the most 
expert among those of his age and beyond 
it, so that one was not surprised to hear 
of him later as a champion waltzer, skier, 
and long-distance sledger in the various 
winter resorts to which he went. But 
it was at the famous riding school 
of Pignerollo that he won greatest re¬ 
nown. To- say that Count Calvi can 
scale on horseback an almost perpen¬ 
dicular precipice is simply to say that 
he is an accomplished Italian cavalry 


officer ; but he has the faculty, from 
the moment he is up and cemented to 
his mount, of imparting to it a feline in¬ 
stinct that transforms its hoofs into claws, 
making it a faultless climber of any angle. 

It is fascinating to see how the same 
animal bunches its legs for a jump, 
bounds over the obstacle like a ball, and 
unrolls itself on the other side under its 
impassive rider/ * 

FEBRUARY FLOODS 

Last month was the wettest February 
for many years. The rain-gauge at Kew 
recorded 3.14 inches of rain, or nearly 
3 ouble the normal fall for the month. 

In France the rain was accompanied 
by much 'thunder and lightning, and a 
curious feature of the weather there was 
the amazing contrasts in different parts 
of the country.. ’ While most of the 
country suffered from floods, in the 
Perpignan region a drought prevailed, 
and the forests, which were as dry as 
tinder, were blazing in many places. 


A LINER FOR THE 
CLOUDS \ 

WORLD’S GREATEST 
AIRSHIP 

How 1,600,000 Cattle Have 
Helped to Make it Up 

2000 HORSE-POWER TO DRIVE IT 

The airship has had an astonishing 
rise in. the world since the days when 
it was at the mercy of the wind .and 
carried only a few passengers. Today 
veritable.air liners are being constructed. 

At Akron, in America^ an airship is 
being built which will, be easily the 
largest in the world. Only two or three 
Zeppelins built during the war will be 
able to bear comparison with it. 

It-will be 680 feet long and cigar- 
shaped, with a speed of 70 niiles' an 
hour and a cruising radius of 5600 miles. 
Six 356 horse-power engines will drive 
it, and it. will have a lift of 70 tons. ^ 

There will be seven cars on board, 
the largest 40 feet long, and the ship 
will be able to carry a' hundred pas¬ 
sengers in addition to a crew of 26. 
All the cars are to have sleeping 
quarters, as .well as cooking and dining 
facilities, and a ladder will communi¬ 
cate with the top of the ship. 

Airship with Twenty Balloons 

Moreover, instead of a single balloon, 
this airship will have twenty, so-that 
it will be protected as a ship is protected 
by its water-tight bulkheads. It is 
claimed that it will thus be made shell- 
proof,' as, if. several of the gas-balloons 
were destroyed by anti-aircraft shells, 
the other balloons would still have enough 
| lifting power to support the ship. 

But the most remarkable thing about 
an airship is the labour and material 
put into -it. The fabric of the gas-bags, 
for' instance, is made partly of gold¬ 
beater’s skin, which comes from the 
intestines.-of a steer,' and in - building 
this airship the intestines of no fewer 
than i,6oo>ooo steers will be needed. 

The advantage of. goldbeater’s skin 
is that, besides being impervious to 
gas and air, it is tough and light—so 
light, in fact, that it has actually been 
used for making postage stamps. 

Supply of Helium Assured , 

In making the covering of,the balloons 
it is laid by hand on a light rubberised 
fabric, and the double envelope is. then 
varnished. 

The great frame of the airship is made 
of metal, and in it the gas-balloons are 
fixed. The cars to carry the engines and 
crew are fastened to the frame. 

The gas used for filling the balloons 
will be helium, the wonderful non-inflam¬ 
mable natural gas which has already 
been described in the C.N. 

Of late years we have heard more 
of the aeroplane than the airship, but it 
seems, now that the supply of helium 
appears assured, as if the airship were 
coming into its own. 
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THE IMMORTAL 
HOUR 

NEW CONQUEROR OF 
LONDON 

A Rare and Lovely Thing that 
will not Die 

IRELAND’S OLD FAERY TALE 

Mr. Rutland Boughton has done a 
wonderful thing : he has given London 
an Immortal Hour. ■■ -*■■•*-’■ 

He has proved once more that those 
who. cater for • our pleasures have very 
much to learn. Looking round at 'the 
plays put on the stage in London every 
night, it is. painful to think of the opinion 
our producers and stage managers 
must have of the British public. 

Of twenty or thirty* theatres how 
often is it that there are more than two 
or three that decent people find it worth 
while to go to ? A hundred pounds a 
night is paid as rent for a theatre for a 
play generally lacking in imagination, 
often offensive in taste, and frequently 
giving pain to people with ‘refined 
feelings. It seems to be thought by half 
our managers that what we want to see 
and listen to nowadays is a lot of vul¬ 
garity and swearing on the stage. 

The Finest Things Pay Well 

And yet it’has been shown again and 
again that the finest things, the health¬ 
iest things,- the cleanest things,* the 
•sweetest things, pay well. Audiences 
will run to Hammersmith to meet John 
. Drinkwater ; they will stand in. queues 
in the rain to hear Gilbert and Sullivan.; 
they will go over the river to see Shake- 
' speare at the Old Vic ; and they will go 
to the squalid region of King’s Cross to 
see and hear The Immortal Hour. 

We congratulate Mr. Rutland Bough- 
ton on a proud and great achieve¬ 
ment. He has taken a music-hall stage 
and put on it a thing of beauty and 
wonder and mystery that all fashionable 
London'is running to see. He has con¬ 
quered the capital with a perfect Thing. 

Compelling the Busy People 

He has brought more-taxis to the old 
music-hall opposite King’s Cross station, 
now called the Regent Theatre* than 
the place has ever known. He has 
brought together the most interesting 
and interested audiences that can be 
met in any London theatre. He has 
compelled busy people to give up night 
after night to see &nd hear this beautiful 
dream of his/ The C.N. would be proud 
to feel that it took info its hundreds of 
thousands of homes each week a touch 
of the spirit of The Immortal Hour. 

Mr. Boughton modestly describes his 
work as a music drama, but it is actually 
an exquisite little opera, two hours.of 
rarest charm and joy to any whose 
heart responds to glorious harmony. 

The stoiy is based on the dramatic 
poem of Fiona Macleod, who, although 
he hated to have it known, was William 
Sharp, a literary Scotsman who travelled 
the world, wrote essays and criticism 
under his own name, but reserved for 
his secret personality the finest of his 
most imaginative mystic poetry. ’' 

Like the Flow of Singing Streams 

Mr, Boughton’s rare genius is in tune 
with the rare and wild loveliness of 
Fiona Macleod’s poetry, and he. has 
wedded the poem to music of almost 
magical fitness. • -These mortals and 
immortals meet and mingle in the play 
as they meet and mingle in our dreams 
and in the literature of all lands ; the 
mortal king of Ireland who weds and 
loses the winsome straying princess of 
the Hidden People, the Druids, the 
bards, the lovely maidens of the Court, 
the foresters and sweet singers of the 
woods—all tell their tale of faery to 
melody which transfigures the poem 
with an unearthly loveliness. , ’ 

The music is simple in the sense that 
a masterpiece of Greek sculpture or a 


TWO OLD MEN 

WHO WERE THEY ? 

Discoveries Which Have Set 
the Scientists Talking 

FACT AND FICTION 

Some workmen digging at the back of 
a house at St. Ouen’s, Jersey, have, un¬ 
earthed’an ancient; memorial stone, a 
kitchen midden fulL of limpet shells, and 

a human skulk , ■ .. 

- The skull almost entirely, lacks a fore¬ 
head, and is of such a low type that 
local experts were inclined to think that 
it must belong to the same period as the 
famous skull found in Java, which we 
call Pithecanthropus Erectus. In that 
case it would be .about half a million 
years old. 

But Sir Arthur Keith, the greatest 
British authority on man and his his¬ 
tory, believes that.the deformity of the 
skull points to idiocy, or\ degeneracy, 
and he is.of the opinion that the man or 
woman lived only about 3006 years ago, 
about the time of Tutankhamen. A 
stone for rolling corn found beside the 
skull shows that it must be compara¬ 
tively modern. 

. Older than the Java Man 

At the same time'as this skull comes 
another, for it is reported that Dr. J. G. 
Wolf, who has been exploring in Pata¬ 
gonia on behalf of the La Plata Museum 
of Buenos Aires, .has found a skull be- 
longingto the Miocene Period, even older 
than the Java Man. . - ; 1 . 

.So fair the Java-skull has held the 
proud position, of being the oldest 
human skull.yet found, and Sir Arthur 
Keith 'thinks that'its owner lived about 
the end of the Pliocene Period—that is 
to say, more than 500,000 years ago. 

‘The -Piltdown skull, discovered at 
Piltdowri, in Essex, is almost as old, and 
the Galley Hill Man, found by the 
Thames near the printing works of the 
C.N., though much more recent, is yet 
hundreds of thousands of years old. 
If this American skull should be what 
it is said to be it would be a million 
years old, however, and without further 
confirmation we ‘ must hesitate to be¬ 
lieve the story*-/ 

An Ancient Tooth 

Up to now no very ancient human 
skulls have been found in America ; but 
last year a single"'tooth was found in 
Nebraska, deep down in the Pliocene 
rocks, and Professor G. Elliot Smith, 
the. anthropologist, declared it to be a 
human tooth. - 

Until we have more information, 

• however, it will be Well to suspend judg¬ 
ment both with regard to the Nebraskan 
tooth and the Patagonian skull, for 
many experts believe the tooth to be 
the tooth of an ape; and, though 
Dr. Wolf has reported on the skull, it 
would seem that he left it in the hands of 
its.,finder, a white;settler in the Andes, 
so'that proof is difficult to obtain. , 

' Continued from the previous column 
sonnet of. Wordsworth is simple ; but 
how supreme is the art which compasses 
this^ harmonic beauty, flawless as a 
nightingale’s song, yef effortless as the 
flow, of singing streams chiming over 
pebbly ways! . • *- 

Here, then, in this/new theatre,' is 
something for which to be- thankful. 
The company is rich in fine voices/ The 
principals are admirable ; the chorus is 
superb/ But how we; should like again 
and again to listen to-the Druid’s song, 
all too short for a thing so beautiful. ■' It 
is one of the most, striking tributes Jo 
thismatchless hour of. music that, while 
every "hand-is aching to clap to bring 
this old Druid back, the stillness of that 
moment is unbroken lest the clap of a 
hand or the beatiftgof a heart should dis¬ 
turb a poignant scene. 

We wish The Immortal Hour many 
happy returns, and we hope that every 
town in England mayTiave the chance 
to see and hear this lovely thing. 


SECRETS OF AN 
ANCIENT KINGDOM 

RESCUING A GOOD MAN’S 
WORK 

Samarkandandlts Tragic Story 

LITERATURE WAITING TO 
BE DISCOVERED 

A grammar of Sogdian, prepared from 
material collected .by a brilliant' young 
Frenchman, Robert Gauthiot, who was 
killed in the first days of the war,* has 
just been completed and published!: 

Most of Gaiithiot’s finished manu¬ 
script was burned by the German army 
at Louvain, but from his, notes experts 
have reconstructed his work. 

A grammar of Sogdian means very 
little to most of us, but it may turn 
out to be hardly less, important than 
the Rosetta Stone ; for Sogdiana, whose 
very name is’almost forgotten now, was 
once a centre of civilisation and a great 
and prosperous kingdom. 

The site of this kingdom is now 
Russian Turkestan, and in the ancient 
cities there whole libraries of literature 
are waiting to be discovered arid de- 
c iphered .Its ancient capital of Maracanda 
still exists as Samarkand, and no city 
in the world /Hast; had a more tragic 
and romantic history, 

A Centre of Civilisation ;• 

It was destroyed/by. Alexander in 
329 b.c.» and even then it-was a great 
town. Three hundred years later" it 
was taken by the Arabs, and became 
a brilliant centre of . Arab civilisation. 
In 1221 it was pillaged and almost 
entirely destroyed by the .Tartar warrior 
Genghis Khan, and under Timur it 
•became a magnificent city.' But in the 
18th century it was almost deserted, 
and now, though still industrious, it is 
far from a beautiful city. 

In this old and romantic city of 
Samarkand, and throughout the whole 
ancient kingdom of Sogdiana, a vast 
literature in ,Sogdian language waits 
to be discovered. A. few. years ago a 
library was found intact in a monastery 
which r had been walled up for a thousand 
years, ■ and no doubt many other dis¬ 
coveries will yet be made. 

KHAMA ON HIS HILLTOP 
Last of the Great Chiefs 

Khama; the great chief Of the Ramang- 
wato, and the oldest king in . the world 
when he died, now lies on Serowe Hill, 
behind the site 1 of his Court. 

Round his coffin was draped a Union 
Jack, and behind it marched a proces¬ 
sion of his warriors. All his life he 
fought for the. good of his country, to 
preserve its independence and to. save 
it from the /curse of .alcohol,; and his 
death is a loss not only to Bechuanaland 
but to all the native peoples who inhabit 
South Africa-.: -■ /•. ■ //. ~ -. : ;//, 

These words were , spoken at" the 
graveside of this old. African chief :;‘ 

- Khama was an outstanding Ip ersonality' in 
South Africa. ; His aim was always to 
work for the benefit of his people ; the second 
was unswerving loyalty to • thQ King. . He 
found that these .two objects could, exist, 
together, but not apart. ■• Khama was the.Jast 
of the great chiefs and .the •greatest of;all/';. 

The C.N. has already told the‘fine life- 
story of Khama, and isj delighted To 
print this tribute .. from the British 
Commissioner in Bechuanaland. v - 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

* Bechuanaland Bech-oo-ah-nah-land 

* Genghis Khan* . * Jen-giz Kahn 

Pithecanthropus Pith-'e-kan-thro-pus 
Pliocene , . > *.. . . Pli-o-seen 

Polaris . .. .. .. .. Po-la : ris 

Prague . . .... /. ' Pfahg 

Samarkand ... Sah-mar-kahnt 

Timur ., .. ... A / Te-moor . 


NEWS FROM THE 
INSECT WORLD 

BIRTHPLACE OF 
MOSQUITOES 

Finding Out the Ways of 
Terrible Flies 

SUNSHADES FOR APHIDS 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

Where do malaria mosquitoes breed ? 
Most of us would answer: In stagnant 
water. But now scientists know that 
mosquitoes breed in almost all waters 
except the open sea, . 

Tliis great advance in our knowledge 
has come to us, bit by bit, through thi 
splendid efforts of men working and 
studying in malarial regions,, 

The world, large as it is, is too small a 
place for man to allow flies to rule in 
solitary state over vast tracts of valuable 
land. And this equally applies to those 
places in Central Africa inhabited by 
the/fly that conveys sleeping sickness 
to man and his cattle—the tsetse fly, 
which fearless, men are quietly tracking 
and slowly mastering. 

Waiting for Food 

Mosquitoes will breed in many places 
where mam has his habitation: in, rain¬ 
water butts; in many receptacles thrown 
away as rubbish, such as tins, pots and 
pans, and bottles—so long as .water can 
get into them ; and in ditches. There 
are other species that prefer ponds^ or 
pools, or swamps, and some that will 
only breed in water-logged trees. Within 
recent months larvae have been found 
specially adapted to live, in running 
water. These larvae have, two tiny hooks 
at the end of the body with which they 
anchor' themselves to an aquatic plant, 
and wait for food to float toward them. 

Leopoldo B. Uichanco, of the Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines, at Los Banos, 
has been studying the habits of an inter¬ 
esting species of aphid. . , 

An “Uncomfortable Position 

Likeall other members of this curious 
family of insects, this species lives on the 
sap of the. young, succulent part of the 
plant on which it is found. The insects 
pump up the sap through their long, 
tube-like mouths, with which they pierce . 
the growing tissues of the plant. * 

The investigator noticed that ; these 
curious aphids when feeding always had 
their head pointed to the-ground. This 
is quite an unusual position, and it 
seemed to him. to be a very uncomfortable 
one. So he tried to find, out the true 
explanation. • ’ , 

Without injuring the growing points 
of the plant he bent them down care¬ 
fully, so as not to disturb the, feeding 
aphids, and tied down the bent twigs 
with/string. Now the position, of the 
feeding insects was reversed—their 
heads pointed skywards. . /., , 

But sooner or later all returned to their 
original position—with their head. to¬ 
ward the ground.. The full-grown aphids 
turned round almost immediately, while 
the youngest took the longest to do so. 

Upside Down to Avoid the Sun 

The explanation the investigator has 
to offer for this strange habit' is that the 
aphids want to avoid the direct rays of 
the sun in their eyes, so, there being no 
sunshades, they stand upside down. 

From; America comes interesting news 
of some unusual parasite wasps. These 
are' not parasites on other insects, but 
on those animals nearest to insects in the 
zoological scale-T^-spiders. *. : 

Mr. J. R. Steax collected an egg-case 
of the garden spider from a shrub- at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and when he 
opened it found that all the eggs had * 
been eaten, and in their place was a mass - 
of thirteen white cocoons of some 
parasite wasp. He opened one of the 
cocoons and found in it a-full-grown 
larva of the parasite. So he, put the 
remainder into, a cage, and, a few weeks 
later, the wasps emerged. 
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POISON TO MAKE 
LIFE SWEET 

GETTING RID OF BAD 
SMELLS 

Professor’s Curious Plan to 
Improve the Liie of Busy Cities 

CHLORINE GAS AS A FRIEND 

One of the least pleasant features of 
modern industrial life is the unsavoury 
smells that are set tip in carrying on 
various trades. 

Fertiliser factories and tanneries, for 
instance, have become bywords for all 
that is unpleasant to the nose, though 
the smells that emanate from them are 
not unhealthy. 

In some cities, like Chicago, with its 
great Union stock-yards, the aroma 
given off is extremely nauseating, and 
various attempts have been made, with¬ 
out success, to overcome the difficulty. 
Sometimes in the case of evil odours it 
is souglit to remove the source, but 
this cannot always be done ; sometimes 
it is impossible, and at other times the 
expense is too great. People, therefore, 
try to counteract the offensive odour by 
using floral perfumes—a practice that 
is in itself objectionable. 

Studying Bad Odours 

Where the smells are definitely un¬ 
healthy the sanitary authorities, of 
course, step in and the cause has to be 
removed, but it is different with odours 
that are merely unpleasant. 

' The matter has, however, a serious 
side, for in neighbourhoods where 
offensive smells prevail the value of 
house property necessarily goes down. 
One authority in America estimates that 
the actual property loss in the United 
States due to public dislike of certain 
unpleasant odours, not in themselves 
a danger to health, is more than 
£400,000,000. 

So serious is the matter regarded that 
a famous scientist in America, Professor 
Yandell. Henderson, of Yale University, 
has been making a special study of 
smells, and lie has been described as a 
world authority on. the matter. . 

Chlorine lo t e Rescue 

Pie has made a great discovery, and 
that is that chlorine, the ppisonous gas 
first used by the Germans in the Great 
War, can be used to counteract or 
destroy offensive industrial odours. By 
releasing chlorine in the place where an 
offensive odour originates, and balancing 
the gas and the odour, certain chemical 
reactions take place that cause both the 
chlorine and the odour to disappear, and 
the air becomes.sweet. * 

The science of smells is ’ still in its 
infancy, and there is much mystery 
about the varied penetrating powers of 
different odours. No one can quite say, 
for instance, why oiie part of’ vanilla 
in-ten million parts of air .can be detected 
by the. average nose, while to detect 
the smell of mercaptan, or sulphur 
alcohol, a liquid with an offensive garlic 
. odour, only .one part is needed in '25 
million .million.parts of air. 

Making Cities Sweet 

Camphor seems a strong smell, but 
to detect it there must be at least one 
part in 400-060 parts of air. Hydrogen 
sulphide, the very offensive: gas given 
off by rotten-' eggs, is quite noticeable 
when mingled with air in the proportion 
of one part to a hundred million’s. 

Chlorine gas, that meant death in the 
early days of the war, is already being 
used to purify the water supplies of 
large cities. 

It will be.a fine .thing if the offensive 
and unpleasant smells Of cities, though 
not unhealthy, can : be removed by 
chlorine gas, and the air made'sweet. 


CIVILISATION OLDER THAN EGYPT’S 


MAN’S PURSUER 



The great temple at Ur of the Chaldees, the supposed birthplace of Abraham 



Statue of a Babylonian governor, 2500 B.C. King Hammurabi, sculptured 4000 year ago 



A gate socket about 4500 years old Lease of a house on a tablet of 2200 B.C. 



A Babylonian tablet of 2300 B.C., containing two of the oldest portraits in the world 

Discovery follows fast upon discovery now that men of all nations are keenly interested 
in unearthing the past. Tutankhamen has been sealed up again for the summer, and 
scholars everywhere are discussing the new finds at Ur, in Mesopotamia, of a civilisation 
far older than that of Egypt. Some of the relics of this civilisation are shown here 


HOW THE NETTLE 
COVERS UP OUR TRACES 

Giant Weed that Grows 140 
Feet High 

A WORLD-WIDE CURIOSITY 

The disappearance from London parks 
of buildings erected during the war 
has drawn attention to the profusion 
of nettles on their sites. 

Nettles seem out of place in a London 
park ; * but they are there, thick as in 
the hedge bottom of a country lane. 

And wherever huts and camps were, 
wherever men dwelt in tents for train¬ 
ing, wherever men have rested for a 
time in the open, there nettles arc 
abundant, though they may be lacking 
on the land round about. 

We all hate nettjes, for, however 
firmly we grasp them, there will be 
one or more leaves free to sting us. 
Animals dislike them as much as we 
do. Yet, go where we may, nettles- 
are the one growth certain to follow us. 
This applies not merely to isolated 
examples in England; the curiosity is 
world-wide. 

The Travels of the Nettle 

At home the sites of ancient dwellings 
now destroyed or forgotten are com¬ 
memorated by the rich growth of 
nettles on the spot. In far lands, 
where villages, towns, cities, . whole 
civilisations have perished, as in the 
sandy.wastes of Central Asia, the same 
thing is seen. A deeper green paints 
the waste, the green of nettles, rising 
like a living memorial to days and 
ways and men that are gone. 

This seeming devotion of nettles to 
man can have but the simple explana¬ 
tion that the seeds are carried wherever 
we go, in fodder, in equipment, and in 
many other ways, and the nettle seems 
able to make a living where other 
growths starve. But nettles so often 
outlast man himself, and over-run the 
scene of his old activities, as to be 
sad evidence of desolation and ruin. 

A Terrible Plant 

Fortunately we have not such nettles 
as the tropics and Australia know. One 
nettle is so serious in its stinging effects 
that - it is called the devil’s leaf. Fright¬ 
fulness in the tribe reaches its height, 
however, in the Australian Laportea 
moroides, a tree 140 feet high, with 
leaves a foot long, and with such power 
1 that even a horse may be overcome by 
the sting as men are by the shocks of 
the electric torpedo fish. 

‘ And yet, forbidding as it to us, the 
sinister frame of the common nettle is 
the cradle of the small tortoiseshell, 
the red admiral, the peacock, and the 
famous Camberwell beauty butterflies. 
Their meat is our poison. The stings 
do not hiirttliem; the caterpillars feed 
where we wince and shudder. 


YORKSHIRE MILL-BOY 
What Came of a Five-Pound 
Note 

There has lately died in America Mr. 
Catholina Lambert, who began life as 
a mill-boy in Yorkshire, and when ten 
years old was working 72 hours a week 
for the princely wage of one shilling 
and sixpence. 

At seventeen he arrived in New York 
with a five-pound note in his pocket, 
but such industry and enterprise did he 
show that four years later he founded 
a silk firm. The firm grew to be the 
leading firm in the industry, and Mr. 
Lambert died a millionaire! 
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FILMS IN THE SILENT 
SCHOOL 


HUNT FOR THE GIANT 
TREE FROG 


A RACE IN A LONELY 
PLACE 


THE MAYAS 

FOLK OF LONG AGO 


A GOOD KINEMA IDEA 

Brightening the Lives of Deaf 
and Dumb Children 

SEEING THE SPOKEN WORD 


STILL EXPLORING 
COLUMBUS’S ISLAND 

Country that Seems Like a 
Prehistoric World 


By Our Paris Correspondent 


PEOPLED BY REPTILES 


Long before the Idnema was invented 
a - French, philosopher, talking 'of the 
education of deaf and dumb', children, 
wrote that “their class-room/.should 
be a dark room in which scenes of life 
would appear on a bright screen/' 

Such is also the idea of a French 
school teacher, M. Thollon, who has 
been working for a long time at films 
which have lately been shown in the 
National Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Paris.. , . 

Over two hundred children live there, 
and their clever, and devoted teachers 
apply themselves to making up for 
Nature’s injustice to these unfortunate 
boys and girls. The' only teaching, 
possible ’for- them, of course, is visual 
teaching ; it is the look of the pupil the 
master wishes to fix ; it is by his eyes 
alone that the child, curious of knowing 
more of its-surroimdings; : hnust learn 
something of the outside world. .We can 
imagine, therefore, the precious help the 
kinema can bring to, the tfcacliers of the 
deaf and dumb ; but do we realise that 
' the kinema is really the only' means 
available to atone for the blanks in their 
lives* though considerable hope is now. 
held out by wireless ? * 

Movement and Life 

An ordinary child, from babyhood, 
learns from its mother, its nurse, its j 
little friends, the words it needs in its 
daily life. When it goes to school for the ; 
first time,, at five or. six, ip is able, to I 
express itself and understand what the 
teacher says. But when, at the same 
age, a little deaf and dumb child appears 
before his teachers, he does not know a 
single word. The first year of its lessons 
is spent in reading and writing in 
ordinary books, and the child will then 
read and write fluently. But syllables 
and words will have no meaning to him. 
He must still be taught what object 
corresponds to such and such a word. 

Even with objects, however, the task 
is difficult, for the objects are generally 
still and dead, without movement, and 
long and tedious explanations are needed. 
Let us imagine that these children are 
shown photographs of a railway station. 
From the traveller who buys a news¬ 
paper on the platform to the smoke of the 
engine, nothing moves. '.But show> the 
same station on the film and everything 
is different. , ‘ 

Film to Illustrate a Book 

To accompany these films, M. Thollon 
writes a book of perhaps io,ooo words, 
and nearly as many yards of film-are 
needed to illustrate the book. Whatever 
the subject may be the film deals'with 
it thoroughly. Take the dormitory; 
the film begins with the fleecing of the 
sheep which provide our mattresses. 
Take a voyage ; the children are shown 
the products of the several couhtries 
they • are. taken to. Thanks to genial 
methods, life can enter widely - into the 
schoolroom of the dumb. 

This is’* riot the only possible applica¬ 
tion of the kinema in the education of the 
deaf and durrib. AT. Marichelle, the head 
of the Paris Institution, has had the 
lip movements registered in • speaking 
so that photographed sentences can 1 be 
read by the children, who thus see the 
spoken word that they cannot -hear. : ' 

It is hoped that the kinema- will in 
these ways help greatly to brighten the 
school life and .the whole life of our 
deaf and dumb friends. 

TREASLRE~TROVE IN A GARDEN 

Fragments of .silver plate with a 
nobleman’s arms,, some, jewellery, and a 
line Roman vase have been dug up in 
a rose garden at Chinnor, Oxfordshire,, 
where they are believed to have been 
hidden during the Civil War. 


An expedition sent by the American 
Museum of Natural History has just been 
exploring Santo Domingo, the second 
largest of the West Indian Islands. 

It is strange 
to think that an 
island discovered 
by Columbus i n 
1492 should still 
require to be ex¬ 
plored/ but this 
expedition was 
hunting for speci¬ 
mens of the giant 
tree frog and the 
rhinoceros iguana 



The Iguana 


for that famous American museum*' 

The giant tree frog was the main 
object of the expedition, and the party 
not only secured specimens, but made a 
study of the life habits of the. creature. 

It is .a frog interesting in many ways. 
Not only is it the largest of tree-climbing 
frogs, but it seems'.to-have anticipated 
modem mustard gas warfare by manu¬ 
facturing mustard gas.of its own. When 
touched it gives out a milky fluid which 
inflames the skin and fills the air with a 
pungent vapour irritating to the eyes. 

; The giant tree frog was not the only 
remarkable frog discovered ; the expe¬ 
dition also found a frog which lives 
in the trees and barks like a dog.' The 
first one captured gave its captors quite 
a fright, for, instead- of kicking and 
wriggling, to get away, it opened -its 
mouth wide and gave a terrific squeal. 

Frogs that Bark Like Dogs 


When these frogs were hunted for at 
night they could be heard barking in 
the tree tops like packs of dogs, as they 
can be heard on the French Riviera. 

The eggs of these weird barking frogs 
do not turn into tadpoles, but develop 
directly into tiny frogs. 

Plenty of rhinoceros iguanas were 
found by the expedition, especially round 
a salt lake. There some of them had 
made burrows in masses, of fossil coral, 
and looked themselves rather like pre¬ 
historic fossils come to life. 

The rhinoceros iguana lays eggs about 
the sizri of a hen’s egg, and buries them 
safely deej^in the ground. 

An island in the middle of the salt 
lake was also explored, and was found to 
be inhabited by thousands of lizards and 
spike-tailed iguanas, so that it seemed to 
the explorers as if they had suddenly 
entered a prehistoric. world populated 
and ruled by reptiles., .. . 


ARTHUR THOMAS 
A Brave Little Man 

The children of the Rossington Street 
School, Denaby Alains, South Yorkshire, 
have done a very, beautiful thing, for 
which all other childrenwill thank them. 

They have put up 
in .the school a me¬ 
morial tablet of 
beaten brass to little 
.Arthur Thomas, aged 
eight,, who, when his 
younger brother fell 
into the canal, called 
out “ I’ll save you ! ” 
and at once .plunged 
in, to the rescue. 

.Bravery is not 
enough'where wateris 
deep; and w T hen help arrived the little 
lad was saved, but Arthur was not. He 
had done his best, and the admiration of 
his boy friends is set forth in the school 
tablet below his photograph, with those 
last, self-forgetful words, .“ I’ll save you.” 

It is right that the name of Arthur 
Thomas should ring around the whole 
world of boyhood 



Arthur Thomas 


The Aeroplane and the 
Doctor 

FLYING HELP FOR A WORKMAN 

A remarkable story from America 
shows the great;value of the aeroplane 
in remote places. 

One day a lumberman came to Dr. 
Brown, of Levering, on Lake Michigan, 
with the news that a workman was lying 
seriously injured on-Beaver Island,• a 
tiny speck ten miles from the shore. 
The only way to the island lay across 
the treacherous and constantly shifting 
ice floes on tlie lake. 

Dr. Brown set out to go to the man’s 
aid, and struggled on for 14 hours across 
the ice. Sometimes he. had to climb 
jams- higher than his head; at other 
times it w T as necessary to walk carefully 
over thin ice, or to skirt wide patches of 
open* water. Now and then he- had to 
jump from floe to floe. When he reached 
the island, late at night, he was com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

But in the meantime, happily, help 
had been forthcoming from an unex¬ 
pected quarter.. News of - the accident 
had been brought to . the town of 
Charlevoix, and an urgent message was 
sent-to an aviation station 300 iqiles 
away. An aeroplane set out, picked- up 
a surgeon at Charlevoix, and landed him 
on Beaver Island.. 

By the time Dr. Brown ’'reached the 
woodman’s log cabin,, his patient had 
been operated on, and was. quite com¬ 
fortable ; and the surgeon from Charle¬ 
voix had gone home. • - - 


GOOD WORK AT PANAMA 
Redeeming Its Evil Past 
CANAL HELPS TO KEEP THE 
SEAS HEALTHY 

Formerly the Panama Canal was. a 
death-trap ; now it might be called a 
disease-filter. . 

When the first attempt was made by 
De Lesseps to dig the canal, the mos¬ 
quitoes proved a most serious pest, and 
so many workers died of malaria and 
yellow fever that the enterprise had to 
be abandoned.- . . 

But Dr. Gorgas, equipped with new 
scientific knowledge, attacked the mos¬ 
quitoes and succeeded in almost entirely 
extirpating the diseases they inoculate, 
so that the deadly canal became almost 
as salubrious as a health resort. 

Not content with reforming itself the 
canal now aims at reforming others, and. 
the CanaL Health Department is making 
great efforts to improve the health of the 
sea at large by careful inspection of all 
the ships that pass through the canal. 

Ships are fumigated, crews are vac¬ 
cinated, cases of disease are investigated, 
diagnosed, and, if necessary, quaran¬ 
tined ;. and special attention has been 
given to the destruction of rats, which, as 
is well known, - carry various - diseases. 
The result of all this excellent work "has 
been to filter out much disease that 
would * otherwise have 'circulated from 
ocean to ocean. , ; 

Thus, owing* to the brilliant and 
untiring work . of American medical 
men, Panama Canal # has^ at last 're¬ 
deemed its evil past. . 

KEEPING MILK A MONTH 
A New Use for Laughing Gas 

The secret of keeping fresh milk -sweet 
and good for^ a month , has . been dis¬ 
covered with the help of nitrous oxide, 
the laughing-gas of the dentist. 

The milk is kept at blood heat under 
high pressure. Fresh meat and fish can 
be preserved in the same way. . ; 

The method is a great advance in food 
science, because no sterilising is required, 
and the flavour and nutritive value of 
the milk are unimpaired. 


Digging up the Past in Central 
America 

HOME OF A RACE WITH 
FINE QUALITIES 

‘ Was. Central America once a second 
Greece ?. Was this vast -country peopled 
in far-offi-days* by a race of builders like 
the. Egyptians 

' Not long-ago Dr. Carl E. Guthe, with* 
five scientific colleagues of the Carnegie 
Institute', returned from excavations at 
the ancient city of Tayasal, in Guate¬ 
mala, and now we read that further 
research is to take place there. It was 
the home, of the extinct Maya Indians, 
for 1590 years the most advanced race 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

There are grounds .for the belief that 
the Mayas originated in the extreme 
north, from which they may have 
migrated at.the beginning of the Christian ■ 
.era, reaching what is now Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and British Honduras in the . 
fifth century. , - ' 

It was with the advent of the Spanish 
that the oppression of the Maya Indians - 
began. The Spaniards devoted their . 
■whole energies, to enriching themselves, 
and to enslaving and demoralising the 
native races so that they might be swept 
away. The. better classes were killed 
first, and the lower classes were made 
slaves,. Works of art and buildings . 
| which suggested culture were ruthlessly 
destroyed. ‘ 

" Burning the Books 

Practically the whole of the literature 
of this people was destroyed by early 
Spanish missionaries, who burned tons 
of Hooks. Only three books of the Mayas 
remain to us, consisting of long strips of 
paper made from fibre, and the /writing 
on them is a combination of figures and 
pictures, believed to be the first crude 
attempt at phonetic representation. 

, With the educated people killed off , and 
the whole story of the life and customs 
of the Maya race destroyed, the Span¬ 
iards passed on to further, conquests, ’ 
leaving ruin in their trail.. They de¬ 
stroyed Tayasal in 1697, The city then 
having about 20,000 people. The ever- 
devouring jungle closed on the Maya 
temples .there ; tliick vines ..arid vegeta- . 
tion covered them up ; arid at last they ', 
toppled to earth, so that in time the' 
jungle has, almost obliterated t}ieir 
shattered remains. - 

A Kindly People 

Out of the jungle the story of the - 
Mayas is. now being slowly dug up. 
They were.a religious and kindly people, ... 
and lived .in well-ordered communities. 
They were artisans of some, skill, and 
had a literature -of their own. Their 
writing has been deciphered, and. it has. 
been possible to trace their history back 
to the second century before Christ. In 
sculpture their work often strongly 
resembles that of the Egyptians. 

Tall monoliths, elaborately carved, 
have been’ found, set up on artificial 
mounds, and on the stone pillars houses 
with vaulted roofs have been built, with 
decorated walls, arid floors made of , 
plaster as good today as. when /laid a 
thousand years ago. ... 

An old Spanish priest’s book of 1703 
told of a temple at Tayasal Containing a 
hideous image, and, following the de¬ 
scription in the book, the explorers have 
found it carved on a huge white stone. 

A HOUSE FOR A POUND 

A London merchant sent an .English 
pound note to' a former confidedtial clerk 
in Vienna, and irl reply receiveifla letter 
of thanks in which' the clerk " said the 
note’s value in Vienna was'£260, and 
with it he had bought his housed 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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The Spring Equinox 

On March 21 the sun is 
overhead at the Equator. 
This is known as the Spring 
Equinox, and every place 
has 12- hours daylight 
and 12 hours darkness. 
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IN THE PILLORY 
How Things were Done 100 
Years Ago 

We think the world ' does move. This 
paragraph is from the files of‘ our fine con¬ 
temporary the Observer a century ago. 

Saturday, the . t8th inst.’,. Thomas 
Dumaresq and Peter Coutaucau?; were 
exposed in the Pillory on the Royal 
Square- (Jersey), pursuant to the sentence 
of the Court pronounced against them 
on Tuesday, the iqth inst. 

The Square* was excessively crowded, 
as well as the windows and roofs of the 
surrounding houses, and from twelve 
till one in the afternoon the unhappy 
criminals weire exposed to’an incessant 
shower of snowballs, the severity of 
which appeared to be directed princi¬ 
pally against Coutaucaux, who, we 
understand, has suffered dreadfully in 
consequence. . , 

His mouthj ears, and cheeks were 
severely lacerated, some. of the snow¬ 
balls being so hard that they rebounded 
violently from the Pillory. His eyes were 
blackened, and we understand that he 
became delirious from the severity-of 
his punishment. 

ONE-MAN TRAM 
Pay as You Leave 

New York has a new kind of one-man 
tramcar that is attracting a great-deal 
of attention. 

Passengers enter at both ends without 
paying, but on leaving' at the centre 
doors they have to pass a turnstile 
that will not open until a five-cent coin, 
the fare for any distance, is inserted. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
m the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Portrait by Rembrandt as a youth £6200 

Painting of J.es.us by Campin . £1470 

Ivory model.of the' Foudroyant £252 

Old Worcester tea service . . £147 

Louis XVL.inlaid oval table . . £136 


THE WONDERFUL ANT 
Growing Its Own Food 

The wonderful foresight and agricul¬ 
tural knowledge of the leaf-cutting ants, 
which have recently been closely studied, 
was described the other day by Pro¬ 
fessor J. A. Thomson. ,V1 ' 

These ants have-long been known to' 
go out in small armies and to return 
later to their ant-hill loaded with circu¬ 
lar pieces of green leaf, bitten from a 
certain tree, which they carry home on 
their’ shoulders. It was recently dis-~ 
covered that these round bits of leaf are 
used by the ants as a raw material in a 
sort of intensive cultivation of food 
which they carry out. 

The bits of leaf are first chewed up by 
the ants and made into a paste, which 
they throw about in heaps. In doing so 
they inoculate it with a certain fungus. 
The crop of fungus which quickly grows 
on the leaf heaps is used by the ants as 
a foodstuff, and, curiously enough, the 
fungus is quite unknowiT elsewhere. 

New colonies are founded by the. 
queen * ants, which carry away sufficient 
quantities of the fungus to: start opera¬ 
tions in a new place./ 

THE FINEST WHEAT 
Canada Beats the World 

There is much jubilation .in Canadian 
farming circles, for the world's wheat 
championship is back to where it belongs.. 

After holding this championship for 
ten years Canada lost it to the United 
States in 1921. - At the*great Chicago 
Fair this winter, however, Canadian 
wheat again carried off the prize, and, 
strange to say, it was won with wheat, 
raised by ah immigrant'from America. 

BULL CHARGES A LOCOMOTIVE 

A bull' that had broken loose and 
felled a wall ran on to the railway at 
Aberdeen and was gradually driven up 
the ; line to the station by an express 
train. At intervals the animal turned 
and charged the locomotive, but every 
.time it was “ bad for the coo." The 
warlike bull was afterwards driven 
to the butcher’s.- 


COMPASS MYSTERY 
Curious Disturbance in Alaska 

As there are places in the world, where 
wireless signals cannot pass, so there are 
parts of the world where the compass 
not only cannot guide a ship, but will 
prove an actual'source of danger. The 
United States Survey Department is 
trying to locate places of this kind, and 
one recent survey has been of Port 
Snettisham,* in Alaska. 

The curious disturbance of the com¬ 
pass is felt over twenty square miles, 
and, though there is - only a gold mine in 
the vicinity, it is taken for granted that 
associated with the gold mineral there 
must ba quantities of magnetic ore. 

So strong is the effect of the disturb¬ 
ance that in places the compass needle 
is attracted completely away from the 
north, and as soon as'a certain'point is 
passed it swings back through 55 degrees 
in the opposite direction. 

CHLOROPHYLL 
Making the World Go Round 

Lecturing at the Royal Institution 
the other day, Sir Arthur Shipley spoke 
of chlorophyll as the - most wonderful 
substance 1 in the world. 

The wonderful verdure of the " boy¬ 
hood of the year ” was due to -this 
substance. Without 'it the world as 
we know it would cease to be: * The 
most wonderful thing about it ; was 
* that in sunlight - it * could build up .the 
simple food of plants.. 

Chlorophyll made the world go round. 
If anything went wrong with it f tlie 
world would become as dead as the 
Moon. ! It gave England her coalfields, 
and seemed ■ to be the source of mineral 
oil and mineral natural gas. .. . 

Present opinion was inclined to 
believe that oil was formed by , the 
natural dissolution of organic material 
ages ago in the rock. There was no 
doubt chlorophyll was related to the 
haemoglobin of man, and it was probable 
that this haemoglobin was formed in 
the body from chlorophyll by means of 
chemical processes 1 . 


ONLY COURAGE LEFT 
Ten Thousand Officers 
Unemployed 

There are still more than 10,000 ex¬ 
officers out of work, though the National 
Appointments Committee has been doing 
its best to find posts for the men. 

But the spirit .of the men is usually 
very fine; and Sir William Purchase, 
Chairman of the Committee, tells how a 
man who was a staff captain was work¬ 
ing with pick and shovel as an ordinary 
labourer rather than accept .assistance, 
and how the wife of an engineer had sold 
part of the furniture so that her husband 
might have a season ticket to come up 
to London daily in search of work. 

There can be no sadder case in the 
world than that of a man willing and 
anxious to work yet unable to find even 
enough to do to earn his - daily bread, 
and in the case of men.who risked their 
lives for their country's sake the situa¬ 
tion is particularly deplorable. 

It is certainly high time that this rich 
nation found some solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem. Only when the bulk 
of its manhood is engaged in useful 
work can a nation be truly prosperous. 


A YEAR ON THE FILMS 
650 Million Feet 

The 1922 film'production figures are 
truly amazing. 

During; the year 650 million feet of 
film were produced, enough to go five 
times round the Earth at the Equator. 

We can only wish that more of the 
pictures on these millions of feet of film 
had been leally worth while. 


POOR FOX 

A fox caught in a trap near Ludford, 
Lincolnshire, dragged itself and the trap 
two miles to a farm; where the trap was 
taken off and the animal’s wounds 
dressed. The fox, which seemed grate¬ 
ful/had almost to be driven away. 
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Are You Using Your 
Chances ? 

t is splendid to know that up 
and down the country thou¬ 
sands of boys are now- studying 
mechanics and sciences as their 
fathers never had a chance to do. 

For the boys in those days 
there was no simple access to 
handy pieces of metal, jolly little 
lathes, cheap tools, or shops 
bristling with all sorts of mechan¬ 
ical models and appliances. There 
may have been, and probably 
were, tens of thousands of clever 
boys who could havedonewonder- 
ful things if they had had a 
chance, but the chance never 
came their way. • 

We say these things because 
the young people of today have 
an opportunity which never 
existed in the world before. 

They can set up a wireless 
installation which will make 
them masters of a sort of magic 
which not long ago in the world’s 
history powerful monarchs would 
have given a province to possess. 

It is everyone's duty to be 
interested in these things. ■ The 
• world -would be a very different 
place if only the discoveries, of 
science were properly applied. 
Why are they not ? 

It is because so many grown-up 
people never took the trouble or 
never had the chance to learn about 
science, and they .are ignorant of 
the great possibilities’ Nature 
has given us of improving our con¬ 
ditions of life. Those who do not 
know how to alter things are not 
likely to want them altered. 

When the majority of people 
know how to do things they will 
see that thejr are done . 1 When 
the majority of men come to 
understand science they will not 
be contented with smoke where 
there should be pure air, or with 
slums where there should be 
beautiful and comfortable houses. 

We who are growing up can 
bring the new time about. If 
we will now make ourselves 
masters of all these new inven¬ 
tions,* all these beautiful ideas, 
we shall be-able'to build up a 
society in which these inventions 
are used to create human com¬ 
fort and happiness. 

We hope, then, that every 
house will soon have its young 
experimenter, busy with elec¬ 
trical machines, and Leyden jars, 
and coils, and wireless sets, 
making acquaintance with all 
that has been discovered, and 
even—who knows ?—venturing 
on untrodden paths. In every 
sphere of inquiry there are. still 
wide fields of unoccupied terri¬ 
tory. Developments are coming 
thick and fast, and any boy or 
girl may hope to have the honour of 
adding to the sum of knowledge. 

We do not doubt that the 
great host of C.N. boys and girls 
will avail themselves of the bril¬ 
liant chances that have come 
their way. 


The Good Man Considereth His 
Friend 

A FRIEND of Lord Kinnaird, who 
often used to accompany him to 
Sunday evening services in which he 
took part in poor London districts, 
sends us this instance of his thoughtful 
consideration. 

On a Sunday evening, when rain 
was falling heavily, they were walking 
through Holborn, and the . passing 
buses were bespattering the pedes¬ 
trians on the footway with ’ mud. 
Turning to his companion. Lord Kin- 
naird said, “ You walk on the inside, 
please. I have someone to clean my 
suits, and you perhaps have not/* 

“ That,” says his friend, “ has lived 
in my heart ever since.” 

Handsome is as Handsome Does 

|T is never quite safe to judge by 
appearances. The best people are 
rarely the best looking. 

Two were sitting the other day 
opposite each other in a railway 
carriage—a shabby old man and a 
smart and handsome little gentleman 
who kept staring at the other because 
he was so dreadfully ugly. 

At last, irritated with being stared 
at, the old man exclaimed, “ Well, 
the next time you see me I hope you 
will know me ! ” And the handsome 
little gentleman cried scornfully ; “ Oh 
dear, no, I hope not! ” 

Yet the fact is that the ugly old 
gentleman was a millionaire who had 
just been made an O.B.E., and the 
handsome little gentleman was a 
secondhand clothes-dealer out for the 
day, travelling first with a third ticket. 

There is no end of fun in the world 
if we look . for it, but, all the samd, 
handsome is as handsome does. 

m 

How a Book was Given to the World 

^ famous Bengali poet had come 
to London. 

He felt very solitary.till he remem¬ 
bered that he had once met a celebrated 
artist who had visited Calcutta. He 
found him out and renewed the 
acquaintance ; and thus the door into 
the West was opened for him. 

One day the artist asked : Have you 
any translations of your poems ? The 
poet replied by handing him some 
verses that he had translated himself 
from Bengali into English. The artist 
read them and was filled with admira¬ 
tion for them. 

But, being an artist and not a poet, 
he thought that he would get the 
opinion of two of his friends—one an 
Irish poet and the other a famous 
critic. Both agreed that the poems 
ought to be published ; and in this way 
the book Gitanjali was given to 
Europe and America. Thousands of 
our readers know that the Indian 
poet was Sir Rabindranath Tagore.. 
But who was the artist, we wonder. 


Usefulness 

Somebody has been proclaiming 
again that poetry is of no use, 
and that we could live quite com¬ 
fortably without it. 

He might say the same of the songs 
of birds, the loveliness and scent of 
flowers. What is the good of the glory 
of sunrise and suitset ? What an 
idle extravagance to fill the sky with 
stars, especially as nobody sits up all 
night to look at them ! 

Yet take away all that seems useless 
to the merely practical mind and the 
world would not be worth living in. 

W 

Tip-Cat 

^110 has been most often mistaken, the 
French Premier wants to know : 
England or France ? We are too polite 
to answer. 

S'.' 

yyiNDMiLLs are vanishing in England. 

Soon the millers won’t have enough 
to go round. 

0 

X HE cotton-spinners are complaining of 
the high cost of dyeing. To us it 
seems nothing 
compared with 
the high cost of 
living. 

0 

Critics are ask- 
ing what 
makes a book 
sell. Why, the. 
people who buy 
it, of course. 

0 

Work never 
hurfs a man 
unless he keeps 
away from.it. 

0 .. . 

Someone has 
written to a 
paper saying that 
already this year 
he has seen a house fly. Some old man¬ 
sion, no doubt, that had wings. 

: □ . 

Jt is announced that we have had over 
a thousand days of peace. Nobody 
seems to have noticed it. 

0 \ ' 

'J'he Government is looking round for 
a housing policy. Very careless of 
them to have lost it. 

D3 

'J'he Kaiser is said to be reading the : 

Bible. It seems a pity he had not 
more leisure years ago. 

Baubosking 

^N old doctor who lived on one of 
the Yorkshire moors for many 
years tells us of a patient who often 
made use of this, strange word. It 
signifies “ wandering about restlessly,” 
and is contrasted with biding quietly 
at home. 

No one seems to know the origin of 
the word; but the old doctor could 
tell us that it is a name for a disease 
which no medicine can cure. It is a 
disease which attacks fashionable 
people, and the more money a man 
possesses the worse does he suffer 
from it. The society papers are full 
just now of photographs of bau- 
boskers. Pity them. They are in¬ 
curable, and they are homeless . 


'""The sun was setting on meadow and 
wood when she got into our 
carriage. Her face betokened hard 
common sense; her great coat must 
have cost a pretty penny ; she spoke 
with a broad country accent. 

No sooner had she set down a market 
basket on my foot, and run her 
umbrella into the ankle of the hospital 
nurse opposite, than she began to talk. 

“ I shall miss the Chipley bus,” she 
said. We were sorry, in polite murmurs. 

“ Tis my husband's,” she continued, 
“ but he won't favour me. Buses must 
run to time. School children must get 
home to tea. My husband's a man of 
his w’ord.” 

” That must be nice,” said an elderly 
lady, in an intimidated voice. 

The Working Classes 

The new-comer began to lecture on 
the subject of her -husband. He 
seemed to be a small employer of 
labour. Never would he employ a 
union man. These present-day work¬ 
men made his wife's blood boil. _ Did 
we know that after a wreck off- a 
neighbouring hamlet the villagers 
refused to~clig graves for the-drowned 
saiiors lest it should disqualify them 
for the dole ? Had we observed that 
the working classes had; now lost all 
self-respect, industry, and sense of 
duty ? What was the use of education 
except to make the common folk think 
themselves better than the gentry ? 

There was a young Radical in the 
carriage who listened with a burning 
cheek. It was wrong not to contra¬ 
dict. such nonsense. Yet she shrank 
from a public,argument. This was the 
sort of woman to shout you down, to 
make you lose your temper and say 
too much. ~ 

But the things that might be said 
seethed in the Radical's mind.* How 
dared this prosperous woman criticise 
her own class, knowing, as she must, 
the terrible; dread of unemployment 
and the weariness of lifelong labour, 
which brings no rest and comfort even 
when the back is bent and the limbs 
are stiff with age ? The little Radical 
shut her lips tight on such words as 
Pharisee and Traitor ; she could not 
hold her peaee much longer. 

Like Her Boy 

By now the woman was condemning 
a war-time strike. 

u Yes,” she said, “ I mind the 
year : that spring my boy was killed, 
my only one.” 

Suddenly her eyes swam with tears. 

“ My darter's just got a little baby,”, 
she said, “ and he's so like my boy, 
you'd never believe. Even the way the 
hair grows at the back of 'is neck ! 
I'm sure sometimes when I come into 
the room; quickly it's, almost more 
than I can bear.” ' - 

There was a gulp beside her : it was. 
the Radical swallowing her politics. 

» 

Two Things 

Life is. mostly froth and bubble; 

Two things stand like stone— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in your own. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If our ironclads are 
our hardships/ 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


WRECK OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMADA 

COLOSSAL COLLAPSE OF 
THE GREAT PEACE FLEET 

Failure of the Challenge to 
British Sea Power 

1700 SHIPS FOR SALE 

It is more than three hundred years 
since the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the 
bleak and inhospitable shoires of Cape 
Cod, and the handful of courageous 
emigrants has grown into the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

The hundred Pilgrims have multiplied 
into over a hundred million men ; the 
tittle village of Plymouth has given 
birth to cities so large that the whole 
population’ of England in the days of 
the Mayflower could be crowded into 
one of them. 

With hundreds of millions of acres 
under cultivation, the Puritan emigrants 
have become the farmers of the world ; 
with a Steel Trust of unexampled 
magnitude, with coalfields of unprece¬ 
dented wealth, with oilfields of almost 
inexhaustible productivity, they have 
built up a trade amounting to thousands 
of millions of pounds. 

Where England Triumphs 

Only in- one department has Mother 
England continued to hold undisputed 
supremacy. Ever since the old duel 
between the Shannon and the Chesa¬ 
peake the English merchant marine has 
maintained almost unchallenged superi¬ 
ority. During' the* war the United 
States challenged even this superiority, 
and in 1918 America started to build a 
gigantic merchant fleet. It was built, 
not as a challenge, but in response to the 
British cry for help; but actually it 
seemed to most people that a gigantic 
merchant fleet in the hands of a powerful 
trade rival must ultimately mean the 
ruin of the great sea commerce of Britain. 

Working with characteristic American 
energy, the Americans constructed, with 
. marvellous rapidity, ships of-steel, ships 
of wood, even ships of concrete; and in 
a short time they had completed, at a 
cost of £600,000,000, 1400 steel vessels, 
totalling, over ten million tons, besides 
280 vessels made of wood, at a cost of 
from £6o,ooo to £100,000 each. 

Building Up a Fleet 

The whole heart of the nation was 
given to the task of building up this fleet; 
the Stars and Stripes were waved 
enthusiastically everywhere; the news¬ 
papers waged a continual campaign. 

Boats seized from the enemy after the 
war were added to the numbers and 
strength of the great fleet. The Vater- 
land alone (renamed the Leviathan) was 
worth millions of pounds. It was the 
second largest ship in the world. 

So it came about that a year or two 
*ago the merchant marine of the United 
States was close on the heels of the 
merchant marine of Britain. In a few 
years it had been more than trebled, 
while the shipping companies of Britain 
had been seriously crippled financially 
by heavy war losses. 

Thus at the end of the war there were 
nearly twice as many ships to carry the 
diminished sea cargoes of the world. 
Such a ^tate of things meant that there 
must be a fierce war for shipping 
supremacy, and it seemed, as if victory 
must lie with wealthy America. 

But the best-laid schemes of mice and 
men, and even of mighty nations, “gang 
aft agley,” and, as the Great Spanish 
Armada went down before the storm, so 
the great American " Armada ” has 
gone down, suffering shipwreck on the 
uncharted rocks of economic circum¬ 
stances, on the reefs of unforeseen events. 

America had the. gold, the steel, the 
enterprise, the man-power, but she had 
neither the sea-legs nor the sea-trading 
experience of England. She lacked 
sailors, and started at a bad time to find 
them ; she lacked old trading connec¬ 
tions, and started at a bad time to make 


The French Government has decided 
to have summer-time again this year. 

The first home-grown strawberries of 
the season have been selling at Covent 
Garden Market at 35s. a pound. 

At Last 

Cambridge has come into line with 
Oxford and the great modem universities 
by granting degrees to women. 

Sharks off the Welsh Coast 

Two sharks about 16 feet long, weigh¬ 
ing half a ton each, were caught off the 
Glamorganshire coast, and one con¬ 
tained seven other sharks over two feet 
long which it had eaten. 

The Butchers of IVlonte Carlo 

All readers of the C.N. will be delighted 
to know that the efforts to stop the 
shooting 'of pigeons at Monte Carlo have 
at last succeeded, the authorities having 
decided that this horrible cruelty shall 
not continue after the present season. * 


Continued from the previous column 
them. The La Follette Acts in favour 
of seamen increased the bill of American 
shipping. The ships built had been built 
at an extravagant cost—£50 a ton instead 
of, as in England, about £5 or £6 a ton. 
They had been built hastily and often 
very badly. 

A great bulky country with its 
Eastern and Western shores thousands 
of miles apart, separated from Europe 
by the Atlantic and from Asia by the 
Pacific, is not in the best position to com¬ 
pete with an island all sea-board and in 
close proximity to Europe. Insurance 
was heavy ; coal and oil were costly. 

And so, for these and other reasons, 
the great challenge to British Sea Power 
has failed. . Every year this immense 
fleet has meant a loss to America of 
millions of pounds. 

The 280 wooden ships were recently 
put up to auction. They had cost 


Potatoes have lately sold at seven 
pounds a penny. 

France has secured control of half the 
oil wells in Galicia, and three-quarters 
of the refining factories. 

Owl Comes to Town 

A large brown owl was seen the other 
day sitting on the pavement in South 
Lambeth Road, London. 

Gpring-cleaning a Liner 

The annual spring-cleaning of the 
Aquitania has lately employed a 
thousand people for eight weeks, and a 
thousand gallons of paint have been 
used inside the ship. 

Rain-water for Sale 

Water has lately been so scarce in the 
fen districts of Lincolnshire that people 
are collecting rain-water from their 
roofs. At one place water from the 
roof of a mission church is being sold 
at a penny for two buckets. 


£60,000 to £100,000 each ; and there was 
one bid of £450 apiece ! The concrete 
ships have fallen to pieces and are worth¬ 
less, and most of the steel ships stowed 
along the Pacific and Atlantic sea¬ 
boards are rusting away. 

And now it is announced that 1700 
American cargo and passenger vessels— 
altogether over eleven millions tonnage— 
will soon -be sold. It is suggested that 
some of .them might be used for making 
pontoons ; and some, no doubt, will be 
saleable as scrap-iron ; but they will not 
fetch a tenth of what they cost. 

Shipbuilding in America is almost a 
dead industry, and the great dockyard 
at Hog Island is for sale. 

Never in the history of the industry of 
the world has there been a bigger collapse 
than this. It is a dramatic example 
of the fact that nations cannot do 
everything, not even the wealthiest and 
biggest nation in the world. 


THE WEALTH OF 
THE RHUR 

AS MANY PEOPLE AS 
IRELAND 

Fourteen German Towns and 
Their Big Industries 

SERIOUS POSITION 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

What is the Ruhr, which is mentioned 
so often just now ? It is necessary to 
answer this question because, as is so 
often the case, much is said about the 
Ruhr while little is explained. 

The Ruhr is a river in West Prussia. 
It is a tributary of the Rhine, 145 miles 
long, joining the Rhine at Ruhrort, 
north of the great manufacturing town 
o f Diisseldorf. Like many German 
rivers it has been carefully conserved, 
and is navigable for about 50 miles from 
its mouth on the Rhine. The Ruhr con¬ 
veniently flows through a fine coalfield. 

So the district of the Ruhr is naturally 
a splendid place in which to carry on 
industry, for it possesses the two great 
essentials, cheap fuel with which to 
manufacture, and cheap transport. 
Among its famous manufacturing towns 
are Essen, where the great Krupp works 
are; Bochum, Dortmund, Duisburg, 
Mulheim, Barmen, and Elberfeld. ; 

An Asset of Europe 

This naturally rich valley teems with 
splendid scientific industrial plants, 
grouped about the coal mines. It is-an 
asset in the wealth of Europe, and when 
it suffers Europe suffers with it. Some 
people find difficulty in understanding 
this, but it is really a simple matter. 
If we keep a shop and our neighbours 
grow poorer, our shop must suffer because 
it will lack customers. In precisely the 
same way a ‘country suffers when any 
other country grows poorer. 

The Ruhr district has about four 
million inhabitants and one million 
workmen. It has fourteen towns, each 
with over 100,000 inhabitants. Essen 
alone has nearly 500,000 people; .Coal, 
iron, and steel are the chief industries, 
and before the war the Ruhr possessed 
127 of Germany's 400 blast furnaces. 
There are also fine engineering - works. 

Life Based on Raw Materials 

Many other trades flourish in the Ruhr, 
including cotton, silk, linen, dyes, tan¬ 
ning, aluminium, leather, and chemicals. 

German iron and steel production had 
been very badly hit before the French 
marched into the Ruhr. Under the 
Peace Treaty Germany lost the great 
coal mines of Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar, 
Luxembourg, and Upper Silesia, and 
with them she lost iron ore. In 1922 she 
produced less than one-half the iron she 
made before the war and imported more 
iron and steel than she exported. 

Such being the state of the case before 
the French entered the Ruhr on January 
io, we can imagine what is likely to 
happen now that the chief remaining 
coal and iron assets have been seized. 
Paralysis of German industry in general 
mustiollow, because the German liveli¬ 
hood, like our own, is largely based 
upon imported raw materials, which 
have to be paid for by exports. 

Europe’s Plight 

As the German population is 
63,000,000, the position is a very serious 
one for the world To contemplate. It is 
not a question of sympathising or not 
sympathising with Germany; it is a 
matter of adding 63 million unpro¬ 
ductive Germans to the already existing 
105 million unproductive Russians. - 

Such a mass of misery could not exist 
in Europe without the most serious con¬ 
sequences for all Europe. Already this 
means much to us. Europe, without 
going from bad to worse, even now buys 
less from us’ than before the war, with 
the result that we hp,ve a great army of 
unemployed. Not only is that true, but 
as Europe also buys less from other parts 
of the world, the other parts of the world 
are less able to buy from us. 


RAIN-WATER TANKS WORTH A FORTUNE 



The famous rain-water tanks at Aden, cut out of the solid rock, which, according to tradition, 
wefc made by a Persian engineer in the year 600. A downpour has recently filled them, 
and the rain is to be sold by auction. See page 9 
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The Earth in the Ocean of Ether 

SOMETHING TREMENDOUS GOING ON 

The Whole Universe Running Through the 
Ether at Twelve Thousand Miles a Second 

FIRST NEWS TO THE WORLD OF A SURPRISING DISCOVERY 


NORMAN ANGELL 
AGAIN 

A PROPHET PROVED TRUE 

What Must Britain Do to 
Remain a Great Nation ? 

GRAVE SITUATION BEFORE US 

If Britain is to Live. , By Norman Angell. 
Nisbet. - ; 5 s. .. /■-. ' ** r 

Mr. Norman Angell, who told us what 
would happen if war'came, and whose 
arguments have been, so ■ tragically 
proved in the last .eight years, has once 
more written a, book which should be 
in the hands of all thinking people.. 

Long before the war began, but in the 
days when thinking men all over Europe 
saw that politicians were driving civilisa¬ 
tion to a precipice and that only a 
miracle could hold it back, Norman 
Angell thought it all out and wrote his 
famous book The Great Illusion, in 
which he showed that nobody could 
gain from war, b.ut that for victors and 
vanquished alike the result was suffering 
and loss. A few believed that.it was 
true, but many would not listen, and 
the politicians went- on, their .way. 

The Food of the Nation 

Now 'the Great‘.War is over, and 
Norman ■ Angell is' the prophet whose 
words have come true/.. Nobody pre-; 
tends today that there is any victory in; 
war ; there is no. nation in _ the world, 
victor or vanquished, which would not 
give all the money in its Treasury if it 1 
could be as happy,. as prosperous, as] 
secure, as before :the war began. The 
man who has been right once is likely to 
be • right again, and,, fit any, rate, what 
Mr. Angell says is well worth listening 
to. He tells* us now what he thinks 
this country should do if she is to survive,, 
and the point of his Argument is this: 

The soil of Britain does not produce enough 
to feed and clothe its people; it cannot do so. 

Food and clothing' - must therefore be 
obtained from other' countries, and these 
countries can only spare what is not needed 
for themselves, and can only let us have them 
in exchange for our coal or manufactures. 

Therefore an International Trade. System is 
necessary. But. this f system, which worked 
. so well before the'war,‘is, now breaking up 
and threatened with disaster. - 

The break-up bf this system, on which our 
welfare depends, is not due to natural causes, 
but to obstacles* created by parliaments and 
politicians—political frontiers, customs bar¬ 
riers, armaments, and-so on. 

Too Many People for the Soil 

Mr. Norman Angell points out what 
he believes should be done to save 
Britain from the disastrous results of 
this economic decline of Europe, but 
what he is chiefly interested in is .getting 
the fact well discussed throughout the 
country, and to that end we hope his 
little book will have a wide circulation. 

It is surely ,a. very grave, fact that 
there are living in Little Treasure Island 
at least twice .as,many, people as our soil 
can support at a, civilised standard of 
life, and a second very grave, fact is that, 
once the productive capacity of other 
countries ceases: to yield a surplus for. 
us, we shall be unable .to sell our coal 
or manufactures for food, and half our 
population must emigrate or starve. 

What Matters 

It is nonsense for the war men to talk 
as if they could do anything by war' 
It does not matter, who owns this or that 
great space of Territory it would not 
matter if Britain ruled all China. 

The thing that matters is the productive 
capacity of these countries, and happily 
that is a thing apart from political con¬ 
trol. What we have to do is to educate 
our people until they .educate our rulers 
to realise that the thing that matters , in 
the^ world is not whose flag flies over a 
country, but how happy the people are 
in it ; not which country has most 
natural wealth, but how wisely its 
natural wealth is distributed ; not which, 
country has most money and most 
power, but. which .country is richest in 
honour, and justice, and high .esteem, 
and human welfare. 


All the world is interesting itself in 
the. Ether,, the marvellous. vehicle of 
the wireless telephone, and we give 
here the first news to the world of a dis¬ 
covery concerning the Ether which Dr. 
Alfred Daniell, of ' Edinburgh, well 
known as the author of Daniell’s 
Physics, has made, but which has not 
yet been announced by the scientific 
societies. 

We give the story of it because, 
though it is difficult for some of us to 
understand, it is one of the romantic 
chapters of science. It shows two 
things : how many eminent men missed 
what lay before them all the time, and 
how patient work, taking nothing for 
granted, may sometimes be rewarded, 
even when the field has been much tilled. 

A Famous Experiment . 

Thirty-seven years ago two dis¬ 
tinguished American physicists, Messrs. 
Michelson and Morley, devised a famous 
experiment which they believed would 
‘set at rest a question then mooted as to 
whether the Earth passed freely through 
the Ether as it travels in its orbit, or 
whether it dragged the Ether with it. 

They expected to see in the apparatus 
certain " bands/’ or stripes, in yellow 
and black ; and by noting the position of 
these in the field of view, and turning 
the apparatus round into another posi¬ 
tion, they expected to find one or other 
of three things: 

A certain small amount of shift or 
displacement of these bands if the 
Earth ran freely through the Ether ; 

or no displacement at all if the 
Earth dragged the Ether with it so 
completely that there was no " slip ” 
between the two; 

or perhaps something between these 
extremes.' ~ 

In short, 5 no displacement of bands, 
would mean no slip past the Ether. 

The Result of the Experiment 

The American physicists got their 
apparatus, made; they tried their 
experiment ; they saw The expected 
bands; but they could not obtain any 
measurable displacement of these. 
Therefore they naturally concluded 
that the Earth, running in its orbilf at 
19 miles a-second, must drag the Ether 
with it to such an extent that there 
was either no slip between it and the 
Ether, or at the very most a slip of only 
two miles a,,second. 

These . results gave rise to a * great 
deal of discussion; and out of this dis¬ 
cussion emerged the. theory of Rela¬ 
tivity, which in its turn gave rise to 
Einstein’s calculations; so that the 
Michelson and Morley experiment has 
been kept all the while before the minds 
pf scientific men. 

Four years ago a professor of Bologna, 
Senator Righi, revised. Michelson’s and 
Morley’s calculations, and came to the 
conclusion that the two physicists had 
expected too much ; that the amount of 
displacement Michelson and Morley 
ought to have looked for was only a ten- 
thousandth part of the small amount 
which they had actually looked for. 

Dr. Daniell Starts Afresh 

If this were so the experiment must 
necessarily be inconclusive one way* or 
the other, for even if there were the 
greatest. possible displacement it would 
be far too small to be noticed. What 
scientists now said was that if Righi was 
right the theory of Relativity must 
stand on its own merits, without either 
support or opposition from Michelson’s 
and Morley’s experiment. . 

Now came Dr. Alfred Daniell upon 
the scene. Dr. Daniell, looking at the 


methods of proof used by Michelson and 
Morley on the one hand, and by Righi 
on the other, was struck by the fact 
that neither they nor anyone else had 
thought of applying exact methods of 
proof. Everyone had .taken mathe¬ 
matical short-cuts to an approximate 
result. He decided to start afresh and 
go Through the task of working out the 
problems of the experiment on exact 
lines. He succeeded in doing this, and 
obtained precise results. 

The Bands 

These results showed that, if there 
were bands to be seen at. all, the, dis¬ 
placement of The bands in the case of 
a free run of the Earth through the 
Ether would be in accordance, not 
with Michelson’s and Morley’s anticipa¬ 
tions, but with Righi’s revised estimate. 

So far the matter might have rested 
there ; Dr. Daniell would simply have 
satisfied himself as to which of the two 
estimates was correct. 

But it occurred to him to carry his 
inquiry a stage farther. Everybody 
had been taking the production of the 
bands in Michelson’s and Morley’s ap¬ 
paratus as a matter of course.; but Dr. 
Daniell put to himself the specific 
question—What produces the bands 
which are seen in the apparatus ? 

Once this question was raised there 
was no sort of difficulty in finding that- 
they must be the indirect consequence 
of a relative slip as between the Earth' 
and the Ether ; no, slip , no bands. 

The Surprising Fact 

Well, then, what must be the velocity 
of a slip such as would produce the bands 
actually seen ? Working on the precise 
results he had obtained, Dir. Daniell 
immediately found that two miles a 
second would not do it; even the 
Earth’s full orbital velocity of 19 miles 
a second would not succeed in producing 
recognisable bands ; and not until .we 
come to velocities of about 12,000 miles 
a second could bands be produced such 
as those which are seen.' Therefore it 
must be concluded that the Earth mast 
be slipping past the Ether , with a velocity 
of about 12,000 miles a second. 

This answer to an elementary mathe¬ 
matical problem was certainly startling 
and unexpected; but the same result 
was obtained by two distinct methods. 

But this is not alk If the Earth 
alone ran with this extraordinary velo¬ 
city we should soon know of it; the 
same if the Solar System alone did so; 
and astronomy tells us that if the Earth 
is running at this velocity the whole 
visible Universe must be running with it. 

The unexpected outcome is, then,! 
that the whole visible Universe is running 
through the Ether with a relative velocity 
of about 12,000 miles a second , 

A Revelation Not Realised 

And the strange thing is that the 
Michelson and Morley apparatus had 
been revealing this amazing “ Cosmic 
Drift,” as it is called in science, any time 
during the past 37 years, because bands 
were^visibly formed in it; only it had 
not occurred to anyone to inquire by 
methods of precision * what the bands, 
as actually seen in the apparatus/were 
really due to. 

Dr. Daniell has found this out as. 
the outcome of patient work, and 
the C.N. is glad to be able to give the 
first news of his great achievement 
to the world. 

/It is too soon to imagine what the 
discovery may lead' to, but we* may say 
at the moment that'.it is exciting .In 
itself to know that * there is ' something 
tremendous going pn \yhiph we do not 
feel because we are all in the same boaf. 


RUSSIA’S EXILES 

LEAVING home to 
LEARN 

A Good Work that is Being 
Done in Czecho-SIovakia 

FUGITIVES AT PRAGUE 

In the. picturesque and charming city 
of Prague, the capital of Czecho-SIovakia, 
are living no fewer than 2000 young men 
and women who are student refugees. 

By the generosity• of the Czecho-Slo¬ 
vak Government, and the foresight and 
untiring efforts of certain Russian pro¬ 
fessors and others, these young people 
have been able. t,o continue their inter¬ 
rupted studies and fit themselves for 
professional life. 

The Czecho-Slovak Government has 
not only opened the doors of its 
universities and schools to the Russian 
students, but has guaranteed them 
the means of existence. 

Books Given to Students 

They are provided with all the neces¬ 
sities of life, down to tramway passes 
and pocket money. Books for their 
particular studies are supplied, and in 
certain subjects their work is greatly 
helped by Russian professors. 

The organisation formed in Prague for 
the relief of the young people of Russia 
first turned its attention to the students 
and graduates of the Russian universi¬ 
ties and technical colleges. Deprived of 
all possibility of learning, dispersed in all 
corners of the globe, it was realised that 
unless immediate help were given them 
they would be unable to work to restore 
the economic position of Russia. 

Czecho-SIovakia'offers great facilities 
to the Russian student anxious to re¬ 
sume his studies. The language, though 
presenting considerable difficulties, re¬ 
sembles his own, and the Czech culture 
and manner of living are more or less like 
the culture and life of Russia. 

In the University of Prague 

Czecho-SIovakia, with its colleges, its 
well-developed .industries, and its agri¬ 
cultural advancement, offers an advan¬ 
tageous field for practical preparation 
to engineers, mechanics, and farmers.’ 

Russians wishing to follow the legal pro¬ 
fession have, since'May of last year, been 
enabled to begin their "study of law 
at the University of Prague, where Rus¬ 
sian professors teach the subject in the 
Russian language. 

It must not be supposed that the life 
of the Russian student in Prague is all 
plain sailing. Food and clothing he has, 
but not more than, suffice to keep body 
and soul together, but he is getting, a 
training that may.. help in the future 
intellectual development of Russia. 

THINGS TO KNOW 
About Your Country 

One or two very interesting points 
are brought out in Mr. Norman Angell’s 
book, which we notice in the first column. 

We learn that a great authority of the 
seventeenth century calculated that the 
population of England in 1900 would be 
just over 7,000,000 ! From 1906 till 
1911 the population' increased at the 
rate of- doubling every, sixty years. 
Just before the war America’s output 
for each miner was 680 tons a year-; 
Great Britain’s was 260 tons. In 18&5 
Britain produced as much iron as 
’America and Germany together; now 
Britain produces much less" than either, 
and the British output for 1921 was the 
lowest for seventy years. 

These are all very interesting facts to 
think about, and Mr. Angell’s book is 
crammed with notes like these. * 

It is a book quite clearly for all who- 
love our country and wish it to keep 
its place as a first-rate nation. The con¬ 
dition of England when the readers of 
the C.N. grow up is a fact of vital im¬ 
portance to mankind, and such books 
as Norman Angell’s are to be warmly 
commended to all who believe that the 
continued- power of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is a good thing for the world. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

ADEN 

THE THIRSTY TOWN IN A • 
VOLCANIC CRATER 

A paragraph appeared in the grown¬ 
up papers a few days ago to the effect 
that rain had fallen at Aden and the 
water collected in the tanks there was 
to be sold by auction. 

. Few Raders probably gave much 
thought to this piece of news, but to 
the people of Aden the fact that their 
tanks were full of water was of vital 
importance and created considerable 
excitement, for it means that for a time 
. they will probably be able to' obtain 
water cheaper than has been the case 
: for some time. 

A Great Problem 

Water-supply is the greatest problem 
the rulers and people of. Aden have Jto 
face. The climate, though warm, is 
healthy, but there has.always been a 
difficulty in getting sufficient drinking 
water for the population. . At the 
present time this is drawn from four 
sources. All the. rain .that falls is 
cpllected in rock cisterns; .there are 
a few wells; some ;water comes by 
aqueduct from an adjacent village, 
but the bulk is obtained by distilling 
sea-water. Aden is the only important 
; place in the world that gets its drinking 
water in this last way. - 
■ The cisterns are very ancient. No 
-one knows exactly when they were 
carved out of the volcanic rock on which 
Aden is built, but they are supposed 
to have been begun by a Persian engi¬ 
neer somewhere about the year 600— 
that is, just after St. Augustine came to 
England from Rome. 

Carrying Away the Cisterns 

Although these cisterns were vital to 
the existence of the people of Aden, 
they were allowed to fall into consider¬ 
able disrepair, and in the early part of 
the nineteenth century the natives 
even began to carry away the stonework 
for the building of houses. 

But alter the British took possession, 
as a result of the bad treatment of 
English sailors wrecked on the penin¬ 
sula, there was a change ; and in 1856 
the work of restoring the cisterns began 
and was carried to’completion. 

There are 13 cisterns altogether, cap¬ 
able, when full, of holding, eight million 
gallons of 'water, which is sold at the 
rate of about two shillings for a. hundred 
gallons. • Every drop of water at Aden 
has to be paid for.. 

A very moderate fall of. rain is suffi¬ 
cient : to send water pouring down the 
rocky ravines, and all this is intercepted 
by the cisterns. Tt is now.to.be sold 
in bulk, and will then be retailed. 

A Great Trading Centre 

Aden, which stands in the crater of 
an extinct volcano, is of very great 
importance to the British tEmpire, for 
it is.a necessary coaling station for both 
naval- and merchant shipping on the 
road to and from India and the East, 
and it is. a telegraphic .station too. The 
opening of the Suez Canal. vastly in¬ 
creased its importance from both the 
naval and the commercial: point of view. 

Tlie population, now 55,000, is a grow¬ 
ing one, and additional territory on the 
mainland has had to be acquired, so 
that this, with the peninsula on which 
the town is built, now amounts to eighty 
square miles. It. forms part of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

But though a bare and. inhospitable 
place, its. importance from the com¬ 
mercial standpoint may be gathered 
from the fact that about 150,0 vessels 
a year call there, and its .trade is some 
^14,000,000 a year. Picture on page 7 


BRIGHTER LONDON 

A CALL FOR COLOUR AND 
GOOD CHEER 

The True Splendour of the 
Great City 

BRAVE STRUGGLE OF ITS 
PEOPLE 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, one of the best 
Labour leaders, has been talking of 
London in a journal devoted to. good 
architecture. 

He sees dirt as an enemy .of health, 
and dinginess as an enemy of character. 
He calls for colour in our London streets. 
He speaks of the black-and-white houses 
of Elizabethan times, and of the gor¬ 
geous signs that swung like banners in 
front of all the shops. 

1 Why cannot, our architects give us a 
more joyous London ? Why cannot 
our streets be made gay and cheerful ? 
Why should we put up with gloom ? 
What is it in this generation that makes 
us tolerate, the sombre, the depressing, 
the mournful ? It is not English to 
like the dark side of life. 

The Finest Thing in London 

The finest thing in London, finer than 
any architecture of our dignified and 
ancient past, is the superb courage of 
the millions who live in an atmosphere 
Gf dirt and dinginess. 

That is the true splendour of. our 
great city. That is the feeling of Lon¬ 
don which makes so many people say 
they love it as they love no other 
city in the world.. 

• But we have no right to put the 
splendid courage of London's democracy 
to such a cruel test. We have less 
right still to leave children to fight for 
a brave spirit and a clean character in 
such inhuman and unnatural surround¬ 
ings: Science, religion, and common 
humanity all call upon the nation to 
make an end of this scandalous state of 
things. The heart of man cries out for 
colour and his lungs protest strongly 
against fog. 

A Business Venture 

. Surely, as a mere business venture, it 
would pay a syndicate of business men 
to pull down many square miles of 
London and rebuild it nearer to the 
heart's desire. Lord Leverhulme has 
said that London could be rebuilt on 
its present space, with far more parks 
and playing grounds, and yet hold 
many more millions of human beings. 
He says the packing is all wrong. We 
quite believe him. 

Let us hope’ that when London is re¬ 
packed our architects will find some- 
tiling more cheerful than dear, dirty, 
dingy brown paper for the outside 
wrappings. We could do with some 
bright ribbons to tie up our new packet. 


■ THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 7 p.m. on March 21 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


All questions must be asked on : postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

What Makes the Cobwebs that Hang 
From Ceilings ? 

These threads and webs are the work 
of the common house-spider. - 

Did Shakespeare Really Write Julius 
Caesar? 

Yes. All the authorities are agreed 
about this. A number of contemporary 
writers plagiarised parts of it. 


FINDING THE 
TRUE NORTH 

THE POLE STAR OF 4500 
YEARS AGO 

How the Phoenician Sailors 
Learned Their Way 

EARTH’S PEG-TOP MOVEMENT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Are Mice Deaf? 

No; not as a rule; but albino animals 
of all kinds are liable to deafness, and as 
pet mice are often -albinos many of 
these are deaf. 

What is the Indian Bird that Sews Leaves 
Together ? 

The Indian tailor-bird sews leaves 
together by their edges to make a bag 
in which to build a nest of soft materials.; 

What is Sal Ammoniac? 

Chloride of ammonia, a salt of sharp 
and acrid taste, also called muriate of 
ammonia. It has a great variety of 
uses in industry, and is also used in 
the. preparation of medicines. 

Should a Pet Mouse be Given Green 
„ Food? ; 

No ; feed it on canary seed, millet, 
wheat, oats, with occasionally a little 
bread-and-milk and dry biscuit. Avoid 
animal foods.. 

What is the Ermine? 

This is the name given to the stoat 
when it is.in its white winter coat. It is' 
a member of the weasel family. The 
idea that the name is derived from 
Armenia is quite wrong. ' 

Of What Gender are the Names of Plants? 

In English they are neuter, but often 
the plants are personified and spoken of 
as he or she. The oak, for instance, ( is 
treated as masculine, and the columbine 
as feminine. ‘ These, however, are' the 
fancies of poets. 

To What Family do Birds of Paradise 
Belong? 

To the Paradiseidae, a family which 
includes the paradise and bower birds. 
It belongs to the order of Passeres, or 
perching birds. Birds of paradise are 
near relations of the crow family. 

Are We the Better or Worse for the' 
Romans Coming to Britain ? 

We must be the better for the coming 
of any nation like the Romans that 
brought law and order and ■ a higher 
civilisation. We still benefit, for in¬ 
stance, from the ideas of road-making 
and building that they gave us. . 

What is an Act of God ? 

The law describes this as an accident 
due to natural causes, directly and ex¬ 
clusively without human intervention, 
which could not have been avoided by 
any land of pains and foresight and care 
reasonably to be expected of the persons 
sought to be made liable. It is an act 
of God if a house is struck by lightning. 

What are the Major and Minor Axes of 
the Earth’s Orbit? 

The Earth’s orbit is an ellipse; its. 
greatest diameter, or major axis, is about 
189,000,000 miles; and its least diameter, 
or minor axis, is 182,500,000 miles, the 
difference being 6,500,000 miles. The 
exact distance is not known within. a 
hundred thousand miles or more. 

Why is the Red Rose the National Emblem 
of England ? 

A golden rose was the badge of . Edward 
the. First, and from it were derived the 
White Rose of York, the Red Rose of 
Lancaster, and the White and Red Rose, 
of the House of Tudor, but exactly by 
what process the authorities on heraldry 
are unable to tell us.-. The national 
emblem of the rose resulted from the 
royal rose. . • 

Where are the Blossoms of the Fig T ree ? 

The pear-shaped objects seen on the 
trees in our gardens are really flowed 
and not fruits. Instead of having the 
florets arranged in a disc, like a' daisy, 
they are inside the pear-shaped object,/ 
as may be seen by cutting one'open, 
A graphic description of the fig and its 
fertilisation will be given in a future 
number of the Children’s Encyclopedia. 


Alpha in Draco, or the Dragon, a star 
of considerable historic interest, may now 
be easily found with the aid of the star 
map given in last'week's C.N, 

. If an imaginary line be drawn from 
Gamma to Delta of the Plough, and con¬ 
tinued for a little more than three 
times the distance dividing Gamma and 
Delta, it will come to Alpha in Draco. 

This is a staf of barely third magni¬ 
tude, and so of rather less than medium 
brightness; nevertheless, some 4500 
years ago it was the most sought for and 
useful of all the stars in the firmament. 

When certain of the Pyramids were 
built the Egyptians made long slanting 
passages in them which pointed exactly 
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to the .north, at such an angle that 
this star, in those days, would have 
been visible, being then the only star 
that appeared always in the same place. 

Alpha. Draconis, as. astronomers call 
it, was, in fact, the, Pole Star of those 
times. About 2800 b.c. Alpha Draconis 
was almost exactly over the Earth's North 
Pole, and was near this position for some 
500 years before and after that date. 


Earth’s Axis Moving 

Afterwards, as. the pole of our Earth 
moved more and more away from point¬ 
ing to , this star—rand toivard the present 
Polaris —there ceased to be a Pole Star ; 
and so from about 2300 b.c. till nearly 
a.d. 1300 none but very faint stars was. 
near enough to be called the Pole Star. 
It therefore became necessary to calcu¬ 
late where the true north might be from 
stars' near the' Pole," as positions would 
vary, relative to the horizon , both as. to 
the time' of night and the time of year. 

By about the year 1000 b.c. the Earth’s 
axis had gradually moved, till it pointed 
to a spot just between the two stars. 
Beta in Ursa Minor and the much less 
bright Kappa in Draco, sliowiVin bur map. 
This spot then represented true north. 

Thus the Phoenician navigators were 
able to find their' direction at night 
with the aid of these two stars ; but by 
the Christian era the Pole had moved to 
a position almost midway between 
Kappa and the present Polaris. 

North Pole’s Great Curve 

■ Our star map, rif, .referred to in con¬ 
junction with last week's map, will show 
clearly how the North Pole has gradually 
moved in a great curve'during the last 
5000 years, and to where it is moving in 
the next 5000 years, by which date— 
about ■ a.d. 6900—the star Alpha in 
Cepheus will become the Pole Star, while 
12 ,000 years hence the brilliant Vega will 
make a glorious Pole Star. In the course 
of 25,800 years the polar axis of the. Earth 
completes an almost perfect circle, so that 
it will come back again quite near to the 
present day Polaris. . 

This movement somewhat resembles 
.the movement seen in a peg-top, which, 
while rapidly spinning on its axis, at the 
same time describes another much larger 
circle with its axis. 

Alpha Draconis is actually composed 
rof-a pair of immense and brilliant helium 
suns that revolve, around one anothef 
j in about 51-i days. It is, therefore, some¬ 
what similar to our Polaris. • G. F. M. 
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THREE BOYS AND A BOAT 


An Exciting Adventure 
in the Lonely Highlands 


: : Told by 
Vernon Bruce 


CHAPTER 19 


Mrs. Crabtree is Alarmed 


T he short winter’s day was al¬ 
ready drawing in', when the 
boys followed the Professor up 
the narrow path that led from 
the. boathouse. The Professor, 
when he had heard Ian’s story of 
his amazing adventure, again urged 
the need for their speedy departure, 
but the boys flatly refused to listen. 
Their blood was up,’arid they were 
fully determined to see the matter 
through. • 

On turning into the drive that 
skirted the path the chums received 
a shock, for there, weeding the road¬ 
way, stood Angus, the gardener. 

Catching sight of them he 
straightened his back, and, resting 
on his hoe, awaited their approach 
with apparent unconcern. 

“ Don't let him-twig that we sus¬ 
pect anything,” whispered Ian., 

As they passed Angus touched 
his hat politely, and, glancing sky¬ 
wards, remarked with unusual 
warmth in his voice : 

. “ It’s guid tae see ye an’ the 
young gentlemen back the noo.” 

Vainly striving to keep his voice 
calm, the Professor demanded: 

“ And why should our return 
please you, Angus ? ” • 

, The gardener gave a low chuckle 
and pointed at the darkening sky. 
“ We'll be having anither fall of 
: snow the nicht,'' he said, and without 
another word he resumed his task. 

”1 believe that fellow was tre¬ 
mendously surprised to sec us turn 
up,” declared > Rupert, as’ they sat 
down to tea a little later, 

“.Well, he .turned his remark 
smartly enough,” said Freckles, 
“ and he was right about the snow 7 . 
Just look at the window.” 

Oufside, the night w 7 as filled with 
swirling snowflakes which showed 
no sign of abating w r hen, tired out 
after their exciting day, the chums 
washed the Professor - good-night 
and retired to bed. 

A gentle pull at his bedclothes 
awoke Ian, who sat up blinking in 
'the light of a candle held by Mrs. 
Ciabtree, clad in a voluminous 
dressing-gown and with her hair in 
.curl-papers. 

“ Oh, wake up, Master Ian ! ’’she 
whispered, her teeth chattering to¬ 
gether “ I heard noises down¬ 
stairs,—I did indeed/ We shall all 
be murdered.” • * . ; 

“ Nonsense! ” Ian replied. “ You 
must have dreamed it.” 

At that moment the Professor, 

. who had also^been roused by Mrs. 
Crabtree, entered the bedroom. 

“ Lawks save us ! Here's one 
of 'em,” gasped the good woman as 
she caught sight of her master, and 
dodged down behind a. chair. 

“ Don’t be absurd,” . exclaimed 
the Professor. “ It’s bad enough 
for you to come disturbing me at 
three o’clock in the ’m.oming with¬ 
out-mistaking me for a burglar.”- 
Rupert and Freckles were awake 
by now’, and, like ;Ian, were rapidly 
pulling on some clothes. : 

“ We had better.go down and in-, 
vestigate,” the Professor remarked, 
“if only to satisfy Mrs. Crabtree.” 

They went on to the landing and, 
extinguishing their candles, crept 
down the stairs. .V' A . A- 

Suddenly, ' Freckles,. who was 
leading, stopped.,/- ' 

“Look l ” he whispered excitedly. 
The hall door stood wide open, 
and, clearly visible against the white 
of the snow, was Ang’us, his back 
to them, staring out of the wide- 
open door. ’ ' 

CHAPTER 20 
Outside the House 

T Tnlike the w f atchers on the stairs, 
^ Angus was fully dressed, and 
even wore an overcoat and round 
Balmoral bonnet. 

Ian, giving a warning nudge to 
his companions, ran noisily down 
the stairs. 

At the first sound Angus swung 
the heavy door to with^a bang,’ and 
wheeled like lightning to face the 
newcomers. His hand shot into 


his jacket pocket, and Ian found 
himself covered by a small but 
businesslike automatic. 

But on realising who it was who 
had surprised him the gardener 
lowered his weapon hastily, and, 
returning it to his pocket, stood 
shuffling his feet ill discomfort. 

“Very smartly done, MacGlas- 
hen,” said Ian, eying him steadily. 

The Professor, who had remained 
a silent and astounded spectator of 
the episode, now came blundering 
up, candle in hand, fairly splutter¬ 
ing with amazement. 

“What are you doing here at this 
hour of the night ? ” he cried. 

Angus cleared his throat. 

“ I was just taking a spier round 
the house,” he began, “ on my way 
to see Sandy Mactavish, having had 
word from his wee bairn that his 
father is took ill.” 

“ Mactavish is the gamekeeper; 
he lives in the cottage behind the 
stables,” explained the Professor 
to the boys. “ Go on, Angus.” 

“ Well, just as I arrived doon in 
the hall here,” continued the other, 

“ I heard a rare clamjamphrie oot 
beyond the door.” v - ■ 

The three chums turned ques¬ 
tioning glances toward the Pro¬ 
fessor, who smilingly said : 

“ I am afraid Angus’s, dialect is 
proving a little trying. Clamjam¬ 
phrie means a disturbance.” 

“ Oh, I follow!” Ian replied. 
“ He means a sort of shim- 
ozzle i ” 

Angus nodded solemnly and con¬ 
tinued : 

“I thocht mebbe it was thieves 
trying to get into the house, so I 
j ust fetchit my gun-” . 

“ By the way,” interrupted the 
Professor, “ where did you procure 
that revolver you were, handling so 
smartly just now ? ” 

“ I got it for a souvenir from a 
prisoner I took in the war,” an¬ 
swered the gardener after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, adding : “ I was 
returning to investigate the noise 
when I heard a sound on yon stairs, I 
and, thinking mebbe the fellows 
had got in while I was awa’, I drew 
my gun.” 

“ Your tale, sounds plausible 
enough,” admitted the Professor. 
“ But tell me, what were you staring 
at so intently when we came 
dowm ?” • 

“ I was looking to see if there were, 
any footprints,” answered the other 
slowly. 

“ Why, sir,” chimed in Freckles, 
“if there really were anyone outside 
we shall find the marks in the snow’. 
Let's go and make sure on that 
point right away.” ! 

Angus turned and flung open the 
front door. 

There, clearly visible in the deep 
snow 7 , were unmistakable footprints 
leading away from the house. 


CHAPTER 2 i 

The Old Barn 


“ '"There is no time to be lost if 

I we are to catch the fellows,” 
cried the Professor. “ You boys 
hurry and slip on- your overcoats; 
and MacGlashen fetch a lantern.” 

A few minutes later the proces¬ 
sion set out. Angus, swinging his- 
lantern, close to the ground, took f 
the lead, and the Professor and the 
chums followed. 

“ Where’s Rupert ?,” asked Ian 
as the party set opt across the lawn. 

. “ I don't remember seeing liim 
putting on his coat,” Freckles an¬ 
swered. “ I do hope he’s all right.” 

“ Of course the boy's all right!'” 
the Professor snapped. “ He has 
probably gone back to bed. Push 
•on, Angus—push on.” 

A few yards farther on, where 
a path from the back of the house 
joined the, drive close to the 
entrance gate, Angus paused and 
pointed to the ground. 

Two. more sets of footprints led 
out of the gate, following the tracks 
of the third. All three sets of tracks 
turned to the left in the road and 
led dow 7 n the hill iri the direction of 
the village. ' 


“ The scent is getting stronger,” 
whispered Fruckles excitedly, as' 
they hurried down the road. “ But 
where are we off to now ? ” 

For Angus was holding open the 
gate of a large field that adjoined 
the road and beckoning to his 
companions to follow. 

“ I believe we are making for 
the deserted barn,” exclaimed the 
Professor. “ It stands at the bottom 
of this field.” 

Sure enough, after - stumbling 
along for some way over the rough 
ground, the walls of some large 
building loomed dimly in the dis¬ 
tance, and the party stopped to 
hold a consultation. 

“ They, are down, there in the 
barn, sure enough,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor, pointing in the direction of 
the building. “ I wonder what 
would be our best move ? ”* 

“What about rushing them, 
sir ? ” suggested Freckles eagerly. 
“ They won’t be expecting us, and 
if we can take them by surprise 
we ought to stand a good chance of 
collaring them.” 

“ There's something in what you 
say,” the Professor mused. “ What 
do you think of the idea, Angus ? ” 

“If I may make a suggestion, 
sir,” said the gardener, “ do ye no 
think it micht be more adventee- 
gous if we were to creep up quietly 
and listen to what .the bodies were 
speaking of ? ” 

“ Angus is quite right, sir,” 
whispered "Ian, and the Professor 
agreed. 

Angus blew out the lantern; then, 
keeping close to the light shadow 
afforded by the low stone wall .that 
ran round the field, the three 
•pushed forward. 

The heavy wooden door of the 
bam was closed, but through the 
innumerable crevices the faint, 
flickering rays of a candle threw 
quaint .patterns on the snow out¬ 
side. From within came the mur¬ 
mur of low. voices. 

Slowly and with great caution 
Ian bent down until his eye was on 
a level with a large chink in one of 
the door panels, and peered inside. 

Before he could focus his gaze 
correctly the sound of splintering 
glass sent him leaping to his feet. 

There, a few yards behind him, 
stood Angus, ruefully surveying the 
battered remains of the storm lan¬ 
tern, which had banged against a 
projecting beam of wood. 

The next moment the barn door 
was flung open, and two muffled 
figures leaped out and sped away 
over the snow toward the road. 

CHAPTER 22 
Bolvido Shows His Hand 

T he Professor turned to the two 
boys with a startled shout of 
“ After them ! ” 

“ No, No ! Don’t move ! ” cried 
Ian, as the others started to give 
chase to the ruffians. 
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The others halted suddenly and 
looked at him in amazement. 

“ Have you taken leave of your 
senses, boy ? ” demanded the Pro¬ 
fessor angrjly. 

. “ Rather not,” Ian replied. 
“But, don’t you see, only two men 
came out, and we know* by the 
footprints that , three entered. It 
would be useless to start a wild- ; 
goose chase after those two ; we 
should .only end by losing the other 
fellow, who must be hiding in here.” 

“ Good for you, Ian ! ” Freckles 
exclaimed enthusiastically. “ Let’s 
make sure of this beggar.” 

“ Ye’d'best let me go first. I’ve 
got this with me if yon scallawag 
tries tae make a fight of it,” inter¬ 
rupted Angus, producing his re¬ 
volver. “ If one of ye will light a 
lucifer we’ll hae him oot in nae 
time.” 

Freckles produced' a box of 
matches, and, with a quick nod to 
Angus, pushed the door open. 

Hastily striking a handful of 
matches. Freckles held the minia¬ 
ture torchlight high above his head 
and advanced into the centre of the 
building. 

An excited cry from Ian,, who 
had started cautiously to work his 
way round one of the walls, brought 
the others hurrying over to his side. 
Silently he pointed to the ground a 
few feet away, where, beneath some 
sacking, lay a human figure. 

“ We've got ye noo, my mannie! ” 
cried Angus, leaping forward and 
dragging the recumbent figure to 
its feet. 

“ Great Scott, it's Rupert! ” 
gasped Ian. 

It was indeed Rupert, but a 
very different Rupert from the light¬ 
hearted youngster who had crept 
down the stairs full of excitement 
barely an hour ago. 

With feet and hands securely 
fastened, and with a handkerchief 
thrust in his mouth as a gag, he 
leaned helplessly against Angus’s 
protecting arm. 

“Quick!” cried the Professor. 

“ Get the poor lad out at once ! ” 

Cutting his bonds, the. others 
helped Rupert, „ who appeared to 
be in a state of collapse, out into 
the fresh air. 

“ How ever did you get here ? ” 
demanded Ian, hastily making a 
seat of a rolled-up greatcoat and 
putting it against the wall. 

Rupert, who was rapidly recover¬ 
ing under the stimulating influence 
of the cool air, looked rather 
sheepish as he answered : 

“ When you fellow’s were ques¬ 
tioning Angus I made up my mind 
to do a little detective work on my 
own. I nipped out of the front door 
and made for the gate in the hope 
of spotting the men clearing off. 

“ Just by the gate I came across 
two sets of footprints, which I 
tracked down to the bam door 
here. I was thinking what I should 
do next wheii the door shot open 
and I was dragged in here by the 
scruff of. my neck and trussed up 
before I had time to say ‘ knife ’ ” 

“ What was the idea ? ” Freckles 
began; but Rupert signalled for 
silence, and continued: 

“ The beggars swore they’d make 
me tell them where .the plans of the 
motor-boat are hidden. 'But before 
they had time to do anything there 
was an . awful crash, outside, and 
just as I was going to yell out for 
help someone stuffed a handker¬ 
chief in my mouth and bundled me 
into a corner.” 

, His audience were so intent on 
listening to Rupert's narrative that 
they failed to observe the approach 
of a new-comer, who,' stepping 
silently through the snow, now 
stood close beside the little group. 

After a few moments he coughed 
gently. , t , 

The others swung round, startled, 
to find a tall* man “of markedly 
foreign aspect standing with folded 
arms watching them from a pair of 
dark, close-set eyes*. 

The stranger opened his mouth 
to speak, but before he had time to 
utter a word, the Professor, who 
had been gaping at him as though 
he were a ghost, gasped out: “ Great 
Aristotle ! Captain Bolvido 1 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Buying a Pig 

A unt Jane’s la dear,” . said 
Terry. “ I never thought 
she’d give us ten shillings each.” 

“ What shall we do with it ? ” 
For if that pound were not put 
in the bank it w r as necessary to 
spend it at- once before anyone 
knew-of Aunt Jane’s gift. A 
“ I know such a topping plan,” 
said Terry, with enthusiasm. 

“ Let’s'buy a pig—a young pig— 
and keep it in the old sty. It 
would not cost anything to keep; 
there are lots of. pieces thrown 
away. I heard Mother lecturing 
cook yesterday.” 

“ And when the pig grows up 
we can sell it,” said Freda. 

Terry chuckled. “ We could 
easily sell it for ^5,” he agreed. 

“ Mr. Williams sold one last 
week for £10. I believe.we can 
earn a heap of money over, a pig.- 
We’ll go off to market now.”- • 
There never is any time like 
the' present! And, as Terry ar- 
•gued, the sty could be cleaned 
next day. - - 

Henleigh Market was a good 
one, not much more than a mile 
away, and pigs were plentiful. It 
took a lot of choosing, did that 
pig, but it was bought at last* 
price £1 . And the man gave 
Terry and Freda two sticks to 
help them to guide it home. -' 

“ Pm not going to hit the dar- 
:ling,” said Freda. 

We’ 11 call it I nky, ’ ’ said Terry. 
Inky shov r ed no particular, 
skittishness as he trotted through 
the street; he was rather out of 
his element. But once the coun¬ 
try lane was reached he began to 
enjoy life. 

Terry and Freda enjoyed it' 
too—at first. But the fun of 

chasing a pig from side to side 
soon grows dull. Freda quite 
forgot she was never going to 
beat darling Inky. Only, the. 
worst of it v’as, that pig didn't 
seem to mind ! * 

“ Catch its tail,” cried Terry ^ 
as Inky, spying a patch of spring 
cabbages growing in a market- 
garden oh the other side of the 
hedge, made a rush. 

Freda grabbed, but missed, 
toppling oyer into the mud ! 
Terry made a frantic dash—too 
late. Away jaunted Inky to 
enjoy a feast of youthful cab-’ 
bage, winter lettuce, and carrots. ‘ 
Crash went some glass ! " 

The market-gardener was on 
the scene now. With yells and;, 
threats Inky was pursued. But 
that pig was a terror. To and fro, \ 
dodging, dashing, scuttling, lie; 
went, leading a merry dance, 
among those poor vegetables, 
with at least half a dozen pur-’ 
suers after him. 

Terry only succeeded at last 
in a capture by falling flat on the, 
top of the little creature, while • 
Mr. Williams seized its legs.:. 

Poor Mr. Williams! he wai' 
angry. He said that at least 
three pounds' worth of damage 
had been done. But in the end a 
bargain was struck. He accepted 
Inky as “ compensation,” and' 
carried him off squeaking. . 

/ Terry and Freda felt lik6 
squeaking, too, as they crept 
miserably home. 
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Jacko Tries Again 

It was difficult to account for, but Jacko had got a mania for 
^ good deeds. “ What can I do today ? ” he asked himself. 

" Get off to school,” said his brother Adolphus, who over¬ 
heard him. “ It's past nine o'clock.” 

. Jacko made a face, picked up his cap, and ran out of the 
house. Going along he. passed a Patrol Leader* 

“ I know,” thought Jacko. “ I'll be a Scout.”... 

But whfen he mentioned it to the Patrol Leader, he didn't 
get very much encouragement. Jacko-was deeply offended/ 

“I suppose I'm not good enough for them,' r he muttered. 
“ Well, I don't care ! I'll be a Scout on my own.” 

So/as a beginning, Jacko practised tying knots'and tracking. 
He liked tracking. He tracked a large animal over fields 
and lanes till the “ scent ” ended in a farmyard. 

As he turned in at the gate a huge mastiff sprang, out at 
him. Then Jacko made tracks himself! 

It rather spoiled his pleasure for the moment, but it didn’t 
kill his enthusiasm. 

“ I'll do a good deed every day,” he promised himself. I 
think I'll begin with Adolphus. Now, what can I do? ” 
Adolphus settled the matter himself by coming into the 



room at that very moment, and complaining that he hadn't 
a suit that was fit to be worn. 

“ They only want pressing,” said his mother soothingly. 
“ I'll see to them for you directly I get a moment to spare.” 

Jacko said not a word, but as soon as his big brother had 
gone out of the house he sneaked upstairs to his room, and 
made a very thorough inspection of his wardrobe. 

When-he had dragged all the clothes he could find out on to: 
the floor, he picked up a coat—it happened to be Adolphus's 
last new one—and carried it off to his own room. • 

Late that evening Mrs. Jacko was busy tidying up the par- 
1 lour when she thought she detected a smell of burning. 

She sniffed and sniffed and looked around, and finally she 
went out into the hall. There she bumped into Adolphus, 
who had just come in and was hanging up his hat. 

“ What a smell of burning. Mater,” he said. 

" It smells like something scorching,” said Mrs. Jacko. “ I 
think it's coming from the kitchen.” ' 

It was. As they burst into the room they saw the amazing 
sight of Master Jacko bending over the table with a piping-hot 
iron in his hand. 

“ Bless the boy j ” cried his mother. * “ What has he got ? ” 

” Drat the boy ! ” cried Adolphus. “ It's my best coat! 
He's burnt a hole in it! Take that, you little wretch ! ” And 
he gave Jacko a stinging box on the ear. 

“ Upon my word,” said Jacko, hopping' round on one leg. 
“ And that's all I get for trying to do you a good turn ! ” 

The paragraph on the right is. a French trail slation of theparagraph on the left 


DF MERRYMAN 

'Teacher : “ I see that you have 
spelt * bank’ with a big capital 
6 . Why?” 

Boy : “ Well, sir, you told us the 
other day that a bank must have, a* 
large capital! ” 

. B. E E 

What is. always at the head of 
.fashion, yet always out. of 
date ? The letter f. 

, .□ E. , □ . .. 

Built-up Words 

j\lYffir$t is a portion; my next is 
on the top of a house; - and 
niy whole is a bird. 

1 My first means equa); my next is. 
to, decay; anchmy whole is a bird. 

My first is a part of'your face; 
my second a letter; and my whole 
is used at breakfast and tea. • 

My first is a woman ; my second a' 
man ; .and my whole a man.' ■ 
My'first may be seen in a book'; 
my next is an insect; and my-whole 
is a show or display. Solutions next we$k 

e e 


The Zoo That Never Was 



The What ? 


It’S not a rabbit, mouse,..or rat,. 

It’s not a pea-hen or a cat.' 

! daresay some old name it’s got; 
But all I know is what it’s not . ; 

■ 0 B □ , • 1 

A Mystery, 

There is something you can show 
your friends the description 
of which, before you show it, will 
puzzle, them considerably and lead 
to much .guessing. ... . . 

. It. is something that you have 
never seen before, that they have 
never seen before, and that nobody 
else has ever seen before. Further, it 
is something that you' will never 
see again, that your friends will 
never see again, and that nobody 
else can ever possibly see again. * 

What is it ? Answer next week 

0 E □ 


Highroads to Health 



\\Thy does a co °k make more r noise ; 
than a gong ? 

Because the gong makes a din; 
and the cook makes a dinner. 

□ . B ,0 : 

Do You Live in Lambeth ? 
Lambeth was formerly spelt Lam- 
y beheth, and is Old English for 
Iamb-hithe, a landing-place- for 
iambs. No doubt ftt one. time 
lambs were often ferried across the' 
Thames from north to southland 
landed there^ 


Speed 

The conductor of a band is one of 
" " the fastest men in the world. 
Time flies, but the conductor always 
beats time. 

s 0 0 

An Exploded Superstition i 



0 . □ . - • E ' 

The Missing Horse-power 


An old man who lived in a very 
- lonely part of the country 
went to the village one day and, for 
the first time in his life, saw a 
motor-car. He was walking along 
the street when a ' motor-lorry 
rushed past him at a high speed. 

The countryman stopped and 
gazed after it in amazement. 

“ Dear me! ” he exclaimed. “ The 
"horses must have been going pretty 
fast when they broke away from 
that wagon! ” 

• • B h • 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
The stationer said to his assistant, 

“ I am going to'sell these rubber 
bands a penny a dozen cheaper, so 
in future you will have to give one 
more for a penny.” . 

What was the newprice per dozen ? 

Answer next week 
0 0-0 

What is it that plays, while it 
works and works while it 
plays ? A fountain. 

.0 □ / \0 

If I Were King 

Jf I were King George of England 
I would take one day 
The oldest coat that could be found, 
and I would run away. 

Pd hurry quickly down the stairs 
when no one was about, 

And past my sentries at the gates 
Pd hurry ^quickly out. ■ 

Pd pull my hat down very tight, 
and, glasses on my nose, 

Would wander into Regent Street, 
where everybody goes. 

Pd stand outside the crowded shops, 
and gaze at everything, • 

And not a,single soul I met would 
know I was the King. 

Pd'get a passing omnibus to take g 
me to the Strand, 

And hail the bus conductor by just 
holding up my. hand. 

He wouldn’t say “ Your Majesty,” 
if I went for a ride, 

But “ Hurry up!” and “ Pass 
along! ” and “ Room for one 
inside! ” 

And “ Twopence,, please ! ” and 
“ Mind the step t ” How funny it 
would be , 

To see my London just .for once 
without it seeing me F 
: 0 E S 
ANSWERS TO. LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Arithmetical Problem 
Jack had 6s. 6d.; Fred had 5 s. 6d.; 
Tom had 4 s. 6d.; and Frank had 3s. 6d. 

Beheaded Words 

L-arch, a*!oft, f-Iung, t-aunt, t-ease, 
e-vent. 

A Laundry Problem 
Collars, 2d.; cuffs, 3d. 

Who Was He ? 

. The Wise Emperor was Titus 


Magpie Steals a Letter 

In New South Wales some of 
the stations have ah extent of 
hundreds of miles, and the 
- entrance to the homestead may¬ 
be miles away from the home¬ 
stead itself. 

The mail man leaves the 
letters in a box enclosed on three 
sides. 

Recently, on the Killawarra 
If Road at Wingham, New South 
Wales, a magpie went to the box 
after the mail man had left, 
took a letter in his beak, and flew 
away with it.. As spoil as he got' 
in the air he was attacked by. 
two other magpies, who endea¬ 
voured to take -the letter away 
from the thief. . 

In the end it was torn to shreds. 


Urie Pie Vole une Lettre 

Dans la Nouvelle-Galles du 
Sud certains des postes ont' une 
etendue de plusieurs centaines 
de milles, et 1'entree de la ferine 
se trouve parfois a plusieurs 
milies de la feraie me me. 

Le facteur depose les lettres 
dans une boite fermee de trois 
cotes. ’ . 

Recemment, sur la route de 
Killawara a Wingham, Nou¬ 
velle-Galles du Sud, une pie 
se rendit a la boite apres le de¬ 
part du facteur, prit une lettre 
dans son bee, et s'envola avec. 
Des qu'elle fut en Pair, deux 
autres pies Pattaquerent et 
essayerent d'arracher la lettre 
au voleur. ’ 

Au bout. du compte la lettre- 
fut dechiree en mor,ceaux. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Purse 

olly always would run past 
the policeman. 

She had been told ever so 
many times that he would not 
hurt her, that he was there to- 
take care of people. But it 
never made any difference ; she 
was always afraid. 

At Christmas Dolly had had a 
whole-heap of presents, but, 
best and most beautiful of all, 
she had a lovely purse, a real, 
proper, safe, strong, grown-up 
kind of purse. Inside it. were 
five shillings. She took it 
everywhere! 

n Do be careful or you'll lose 
it,” Mother said. And Dolly 
replied: ' 

“Oh, no; I love it far too 
much to do that.” 

But a dreadful day came. 
She had spent the afternoon in 
the gardens, which were close 
to. her house, and when she 
came in at tea-time she came 
without her purse ! - 

Tears rolled down her cheeks 
as she. stared miserably at 
Mother. But Mother said, 

** Run straight back and look 
for it everywhere ; perhaps you 
will find it on a seat 

Doily raced away. 

' r She searched in all sorts of 
places, but there was no purse 

“ I shall not go by the little 
round seat;'' she said to herself, 

“ because that horrid policeman 
often stands near there.” 

Later on she came home 
and sat on the window-seat 
alone, and tried not to cry. She 
:sat staring, into the road. Soon 
she saw that a policeman was 
coming down it. 

Dolly jumped up ready to run 
away. He came nearer and 
| nearer. He stopped at the gate, 
and put his hand on the latch. 

Then Dolly ran through the 
room, and upstairs as fast as. 
she could go. She stood still 
and heard the buzz of the front 
door bell. She nearly screamed 
with ‘fright. A sound of voices 
came up to her, and then : 

“ Dolly ! ” Mother called. 
t§ Come quickly. A kind police¬ 



She was afraid of policemen 


man has brought your purse. 
He found it by the round seat. 
I am glad we put your name 
and address in it. Come and 
say Thank you ! 

“ Oh, thank you , thank you 
ever.so much,” Dolly said, hap¬ 
pily, running down the stairs; 
and all at once she knew how 
silly and babyish it was to . be 
afraid of policemen. 
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PILL-BOX AS A PIG-STY • LION CUBS IN KENT * TESTING ST. PAUL’S 






New Use for a Pill-box—This pill-box fort, built at Sizewell, Suffolk, during the war, |s now 
being put to a very good use. It has been converted into a serviceable and substantial pig-sty 


Ping-Pong in Darkest Africa—Ping-pong is not only popular in England ; it is played by the 
Zulus in South Africa, and some of them, like the ladies in this photograph, are very skilful 



Uon Cubs in Kent—A pair of young lion 
cubs, born in a menagerie, that are being 
treated as household pets at Aylesford, Kent 




fmm 



A Great Engineering Feat—The new bridge 
at Detroit, U.S.A., was completed by 
floating the centre into position on barges 



A Midget Car—This new motor-vehicle 
has only two wheels, with handle-bars 
instead of a steering-wheel. It is being 
driven by its inventor, Mr, A. V. Roe 


Jack Frost Busy in Norway—Norway has been experiencing a spell of real winter weather, as 
we can see by this picture, which shows the great depth of snow at Finse, where the drifts can be 
seen nearly up to the tops of the doorways and the ground-floor windows. The icicles that form 
after a temporary thaw are very long. This little girl, however, looks happy as she sets off on her skis 


A Fine Catch of Mackerel—The mackerel 
fishing season opened well, as we can see 
by this big catch, which is being sorted 
on one of the drifters as it nears port 



Testing the Walls of St. Paul’s—The walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral are said to be decaying ; 
and here a test is being made with a drill that consists of a steel crown studded with diamonds 


A Mighty Rudder — What would Columbus have thought if he could have seen this new 
67-ton rudder of the Aquitania, which has a door so that the mechanism can be examined? 
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